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'Fhe six volumes of The Teach Yourself History of English 
Ljterature are planned so that they may form one com¬ 
plete work, with each volume complete in itself and yet 
connectingjip with the lines of thought which begin in 
the first volume and are illustrated all the way through 
to the end of the series. Thus it is possible for a reader 
to concentrate on a single volume, for his own pur¬ 
poses, or to read J:fie books in almost any order. The 
reader who wishes, however, to study the full course 
should begin with the first volume, since this lays 
down essential principles of literary appreciation and 
has been written as the key volume to this account of 


English literature. 

The author of the first and last volumes has prepared 
the other volumes by condensing the excellent A 
History of English Literature by Dr. Arthur Compton- 
Rickett, to which summary he has added, both within 
the text and additionally to it, his own material and 
comment. In doing ^this he has tried to preserve as 
much of the author*? style of narrative as possible, 
with its skilful sketching in of background, lively 
mterest in biographical detail, and that remarkable 

culty by which Dr. Compton-Rickett unfailingly 
interested his readers in the books and authors he dis- 

cussed. In this last gift he was outstanding among 
really valuable critics of this century. 8 S 


W. 


IV 


FOREWORD 


The final volume strikes a balance between critical 
selection of contemporary literature and the recording 
of works which the reading public and its critics have 
found notable. By writing it in this way it has been 
possible to give as much valuation of contemporary 
work as may be sensibly made, while at the same time 
indicating to readers books and movements and 
aspirations which, at this point, each of us must 
appraise for himself. A general picture of contem¬ 
porary fiction, non-fiction, poetry, and drama is given 
in the text; the use of the index brings together the 
details given about particular authors. 

For permission to use Dr. Compton-Rickett’s work 
the kindness of his publishers, Messrs. Thos. Nelson 
& Sons, is gratefully acknowledged. 
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Chapter One 

Introduction 


Looking at the splendid fabric of English Literature, 

we realise in it a “ coat of many colours ”; for it is 

shot with the varying tints of racial characteristics. 

To its making have gone the prismatic fancy of the 

Celt, the sombre passion of the Teuton, the golden 

gaiety of France, Scandinavian greys, Italian purples. 

Yet, for all its composite character, it is not a thing of 

patchwork quality, but an harmonious blend, in which 

one element predominates. That element is the 
Anglo-Saxon. 


The first indwellers of our Island were a rude, primi¬ 
tive race, which we term Paleolithic. 

Then came the first Celtic invasion, by the Goidels 
or the Gaels. These men drove the inhabitants to 
the west and north, but thoroughly intermingled with 
them, and the Gael persists to this very day. 

A second inroad of Aryan people came about 
300 b.c., and has been distinguished from the first by 
he term Brythons. These invaders did not spread 
SO far as the Gaels, settling largely in the southwest 
nd west and later becoming known as the Cymri 
or, as the English called them, the Welsh. 

Thus Brythons, Gaels, and Neolithic 
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closely intermingled. The Cymri had their own 
literature—a literature of war songs; serious legends 
with a stern and melancholy note, that mingled later 
with the gay and lively fancy of the Norman romancers, 
sobering its mercurial gaiety and, in the process, taking 
on itself more varied and plastic moods. 

The Roman occupation of Britain affected our 
literature only in one particular—that is, in the indirect 
religious influence it brought to bear upon the in¬ 
habitants, first through the Christianised Cymri, 
secondly through the missionary priests. 

From the foregoing sketch of our literature certain 
formative influences will have emerged—the Saxon, 
the Celtic, the Danish, and the Norman. 

The Saxon genius of the race voiced itself more 
readily in social and political life than in literature. 
It was essentially practical and orderly. Passion and 
imagination were not alien but subordinate qualities 
here; for the characteristics most insistent in the 
Saxon were those precisely that made for sound and 
efficient national life. To speak of the unimaginative 
Saxon, as some Celtic enthusiasts do, is absurd. It 
is not the quantity but the quality of his imagination 
that differentiates him from the Celt and Norman. 
His imagination is clear and intense, with a certain 
fierce simplicity and bleak directness, whereas the 
Celtic imagination is iridescent and exuberant, subtle 
and pervasive rather than simple and strong, allusive 
and mystical rather than direct and practical. 

As against these diverse types, there is the equally 
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distinctive imagination of the Normans, livelier and 
nimbler than the other two, lacking the solid tenacity 
of the Saxon and the ironic melancholy of the Celt, but 
excelling in gaiety, animal spirits, and a logical in¬ 
ventiveness derived from Latin sources. 


In the making of our poetry the Saxon imagination! 
is seen to best advantage in simple love-ballads, in verse 
infused with strong yet tender piety, in the epic where 
its capacity for lucidity and repression is happily marked J 
In the making of our prose its influence is more 
emphatic, for reasons not hard to understand. Too 
rigid in texture, too prone to economy in effects, its 
inspiration in verse is necessarily circumscribed. 
Simplicity, temperance of expression, clarity, and high i 
seriousness of purpose find happier medium in prose; ( 
and history, science, and speculative thought owe much 1 
to its integrating power. 


Turning to the influence of the Celt we realise that, 
if the Saxon brought intensity, the Celt as certainly 
brought variety. To our poetry he gave subtle 
shades of meaning, delicate nuances of humour and 
pathos, a wealth of rich fancies, like the network of 
tracery that adorns a Gothic cathedral. To our prose 
the Celt brought the gift of satire and ironic intro- 

S ?f: tl0n ’ , fr ° m mordant and sa vagc to a mood of 
elfish mockery; fine graces of style; and to both prose 

and verse that passionate love of Nature and mystical 

nterpretation of her phenomena that differs widely 

from the half-fearful, if stoical, attitude of the Saxon 
in face of the primal facts of life. 
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Saxon simplicity and orderliness straightened out the 
ebullient extravagances of the Celtic mind; and the 
plastic charms of the latter softened the stiffer outlines 
of the English genius. Without the driving power of 
the Saxon, the dreams of the Celt would have been like 
exquisite star dust, drifting ineffectually through the 
literary firmament. 

The Normans were northmen softened and modified 
by southern intercourse. It seemed at first, after the 
Conquest, as if the Norman influence would be the 
paramount one, for it started a fresh era of literary 
history with a suppression of the native tongue. The 
cultured life of the day was ruled by French and Latin 
models. An age of Latin writers was inaugurated. 
Latin, of course, was no new thing to the English 
clergy; it had been spoken and written by them for 
centuries, but the close contact with Rome, inaugurated 
at the Conquest, extended its dominion to an extra¬ 
ordinary extent. French became the language of the 
well-born, and the English vernacular was deliberately 
disregarded. 


In the earliest English, literature was unwritten. It 
consisted of songs and legends, heroic and stirring in 
character, sung to the harp by the minstrel and glee- 
man, and handed down from one generation to an¬ 
other. Parents taught these tales to their children, and 
the younger learned of the elder singer. 

It was not until much later that these old stories 
were written down; and the blend of Christian and 
Pagan sentiment is due to the fact that many were set 
down after the introduction of Christianity, when the 
monk who took them in hand wished to infuse 
religious sentiment into the rough heathen saga. 

But if, in olden times, the poetry was unwritten, this 
was not because it was lightly esteemed. The minstrel 
was the preacher and moralist of heathen times. His 

hTJi St fi r !i Tu t0 dCedS ° f couta 8 e a "d endurance; 

chifftl wh f erOCS ° f J he Pa$t ’ ° ffercd solace to *e 

in hiS^r bT T e$ beCn marred ’ and ™ewed 
in him fresh hope for the future. No day was com¬ 
plete without the minstrePs aid. 

The minstrel was not the only singer, albeit the 
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chief. So far as we can tell, the most important 
minstrel was the scop or shaper of verse. He composed 
verses as well as sang them. The secondary minstrel 
and the gleeman (or harper) merely repeated them. 
His was a less dignified post, and the very name sug¬ 
gests that he was not merely a singer, but a maker of 
fun—from gl'eo (A-S.) = fun, amusement. In this 
personage, therefore, we may trace the early jester, 
who was to take such a prominent part in mediaeval 
entertainments. 


Beowulf 

Our Saxon forefathers, then, were, in common with 
other nations of this time, a singing folk. Not only 
did the chieftain have his own bard to cheer him, but 
he himself—witness Hrothgar in Beowulf —was a 
singer. He carried his song along with his sword into 
battle. His whole life was a chant. 

The circling seasons, the alternate reign of day and 
night, fed his imagination and found expression in the 
many Nature myths that served as his early religion. 
Then on to these myths became grafted stories of the 
great men who had done mighty deeds; and soon the 
doings of the heroes became one with the doings of 
the gods. An early example of this is seen in the 
poem Beowulf. 

At the close of the eighteenth century this poem was 
found in a manuscript written about a.d. iooo. It is 
essentially a mosaic of pagan tales, blended with a 
certain basis of historical fact. Possibly Beowulf him- 
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self is not an integral part of the old legend, which is 
found associated with other heroes. About the eighth 
century this mosaic is placed in a Christian setting, 
with which it harmonises but ill. Pagan monsters and 
Biblical allusions go oddly together. Probably the 
writer who dealt last with these legends was a monk; 
such an explanation would account for the moralising 
strain that runs throughout the poem. 

The poem contains over 3000 lines, and is supposed 
to be the oldest surviving epic of the Teuton people, 
anterior to the Scandinavian sagas, and considerably 
older than the great medieval romances of southern 
Europe. 

Its importance for us lies in its emphatic indication 
that our literature is essentially Teutonic in origin. 

The literary method is massive and sweeping rather 

than subtle and varied. The poem is akin to the old 

sagas and, like them, excels in broad effects and in 

impressive directness of speech. The crude savagery 

of the original legends has been transmuted through 

the various minds brought to bear upon the poem, into 

a fine appraisement of Beowulf’s goodness of heart 

and unselfish devotion to others. He is not merely a 

man of great physical strength; there is a moral 

splendour about his character. Nor is this side ever 
lost sight of. 

Its Origin —How was the poem introduced into 
English literature ? 

It has been suggested that it is in its basis a Scandi¬ 
navian saga. The poem, however, though Scandinavian 
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in its setting, contains no Scandinavian words or 
phrases. Earle believes that the story of Beowulf was 
a piece of the prehistoric folk-lore of which a fresh 
edition was made in Merovingian Gaul. From Gaul, 
the story, latinised by some Frankish scholar, passed 
over here and was worked up into the epic. The 
subject is still debated by scholars, by no means in 
agreement, but this, at any rate, affords one explanation 
to account for inconsistencies in the poem. 

Its Historical Value .—The picture of social life given 
us in Beowulf is essentially primitive: to fight 
valorously, to eat and drink well, to be soothed by 
music after the day’s labour and then—to sleep. 

The men described are men of few words; brave 
and loyal where their affections are concerned, but 
cruel and implacable otherwise. There is no gaiety 
about them. Life to them is a sombre business; the 
melancholy of the north is about them. 

Great emphasis is laid upon the splendour of Court 
life, and for this reason its historical value as a picture 
of aristocratic society in Saxon times has been com¬ 
mented on by some of the critics. 

The scenic background is well suited for such men. 
It is bleak and cold, and the rough and rugged land is 
swept by storms. We realise here “ the winds that 
would be howling at all hours Whether on sea or 
land. Nature is always in her blackest and fiercest 
moods. 

But, if sombre, there is an austere grandeur about the 
poem and a fine stoical resignation. 
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The scenes and people are Scandinavian, but the 
one great, vital figure is that of Beowulf. He stands 
before us as the early English ideal of virile courage and 
nobility. 


Widsith and Deor 

Widsith is the earliest of the poems made by our 
forefathers on the Continent. Widsith is the wide 
wanderer, or far traveller. He tells of his wanderings, 
speaks of the feudal halls in which he sang, and how 
men loved his song, and gave him gifts, so that when¬ 
ever he went he found a ready welcome. 

At the close of his poem he praises his art, inasmuch 

as it has brought him joy. Adversity he has known at 

times, but not so grievous that his art could find no 
solace for it. 

Another early poem is The Complaint of Deor. Deor 
is also a minstrel, but he is no wanderer. He belongs 
to the household of his chief and is happy in his 
position until he finds himself supplanted by a rival. 
But the singer bids himself take heart and endure his 
misfortune, and the note of stoical resignation is the 
insistent note. The poem is lyrical in form, with a 
definite refrain, and may be called our first English lyric. 

The manuscript poem dates from the eleventh 
century and, like Beowulf has been Christianised. 
But it is clearly an old heathen saga in origin. 

In addition to these wandering songs, there are 
traces of a saga about Finn, King of the North Frisians, 
in the Battle of Finnsbur g> and a fragment of a pagan 
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tale about I Valdhere of Aquitaine; it contains some 
curious verses sung by the Teutonic peasant while he 
followed his pastoral occupation or sailed on some 
voyage of adventure. These were called The Charms , 
and though, like Beowulf, they became later infused 
with religious sentiment, they are primarily heathen 
songs, addressed to the Elements—to the Valkyrie and 
to Woden. 

Deor is notable because it introduces two changes 
into the form of Saxon poetry—the arrangement of 
verses in stanzas, and the use of a refrain. Incidentally 
Deor’s refrain is a famous aphorism : 

Thaes offerode : thisses swa maeg. 

That was got over: so may this be. 

These changes give a new charm to the early poems. 
They also shape poetry into a form which we recognise 
as something familiar. 

Other short poems are The Wife’s Complaint and 
The Husband’s Message. All these poems are earlier 
than the year 600, possibly earlier than 520. Much 
about them remains uncertain, since they were oral 
poetry not committed to writing until long after their 
composition. Our earliest manuscript of any of them 
was written in the tenth century. 

Among these uncertainties is the claim that Deor 
gave us the first stanzas. Since there is no evidence, 
however, of the alleged earlier existence of this form, 
its merit may reasonably be given to the author of this 
poem. 
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Complete darkness also covers claims made as to the 
places in which this Old English poetry was written. 
Nothing is certain except that any attempt to prove 
that it was composed in England—e.g. such identifica¬ 
tions as that which links the scene of Beowulf with 
Bowlby on the north Yorkshire coast—must remain 
highly speculative, as also must be the theories 
which assign it a Baltic or other home abroad. Un¬ 
doubtedly early allusions are Continental or Scandi¬ 
navian; no reference can be certainly said to describe 
anyone known to be living in England. The generally 
accepted theory is that, possibly in written form but 
more probably as oral poetry, verse crossed to England 
as part of the “ cabin furniture ” of the invading 
Angles, Saxons, and Jutes. 

This probability does not deter us from prizing 

it as part of English literature, for the poems as we 

now have them were recited in England for hundreds 

of years before becoming permanent in our early 

manuscripts. There is abundant evidence that they 

went through many adaptations, major and minor, 

during these centuries, so that they emerged from the 

age of oral poetry thoroughly characteristic of Saxon 

England. They were blended by the national genius 

of the country which, in preserving them, made them 
its own. 



Chapter Three 

English Literature after the 

Saxon Conquest 

(i) The Poetry 

Hitherto the poetry, though written in the English 
language, is not strictly native. The first native maker 
of English verse is Gcdmon. He was a simple, un¬ 
lettered man, an inmate of St. Hilda’s monastery near 
Whitby, to whom fell the task of looking after the 
byres. Leaving the feast and the singers because he 
could not take part, he fell asleep among the cattle. 
And while he slept he dreamed that one came to him 
and commanded him to sing. “ Of what am I to 
sing ? ” said Cxdmon. “ About the beginning of 
created things.” He then fashioned a song about the 
Creation, and awakened from his dream. The song 
he remembered and made many more like it. After 
this he became a monk. The Bible was read to him 
because he could not read, and he would turn those 
passages that appealed especially to him into verse. 

These stories in verse— Cadmon*s Paraphrase were 
written about 670, and became very famous. Of 
these poems only a fragment has survived, quoted by 
Bede and carried from monastery to monastery. But 
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the influence of Gedmon upon his successors was 
great. 

Cynewulf is in the line of succession from Gedmon. 
It is not improbable that he was the author of the 
Christ ; possibly also of the Judith, and the Dream of 
the Rood. He was a Northumbrian who lived at the 
close of the eighth century. His view of life finds 
amplest expression in the Christ. The threefold 
coming of Christ is dealt with, and the last picture is 
that of the final Judgment. He gives a glowing 
picture of the Christian who has fought the good fight : 

A gladsome host of men; youth without age; 

The glory of the heavenly chivalry; health without pain 
For righteous workers; and for souls sublime 
Rest without toil; there is day without dark gloom 
Ever glorious bright; bliss without bale; 

Friendship ’twixt friends forever without feud; 

Peace without enmity for the blest in heaven 
In the communion of Saints. 


There is the note of passion in his verse, but a note 
also of joy and confidence alien to the old pagan 
melancholy. Like a true Saxon, he sings of “ the 
clashing of the sea waves ”, and “ the rolling of the 
waters ”, and of “ foaming billows ” that cover the 


During the following century the scattered poems of 
the past were gathered together into collections, and 

Nentififl CCntUry reUg u iOUS P ° etry is with 

r^ f l , War S ° n 8 s > such « ^e Song of Brunanburgh 

& p^ltdy bCtWeen SaX ° n “ d Da “ 
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Characteristics of Anglo-Saxon Poetry 

I i. It resembles Hebrew poetry, indulging in 
parallelism 1 and metaphorical phrases. 

2. In metre it is marked by accent and persistent 
alliteration. 

3. Rhyme is absent, and there are no definite number 
of syllables. The metre undergoes a good many varia¬ 
tions and responds to the nature of the subject. 

4. The poetry was sung, for in early times poetry 
and music were one and indivisible, and the minstrel 
was free to modify the movement of the verse. Any 
modification introduced was, however, subject to 
certain rules. There were always four accented 
syllables and three alliterative syllables. Many 
changes were wrought later in the Middle English 
period through French influences, but the trick of 
alliteration has become an integral part of all English 
poetry and, though no longer a structural part of 
English prosody, is regarded today as an ornament, 
not an essential. It has been used with most remark¬ 
able effect by Swinburne. 

5. There is a prevalence of compound words, by 
means of which the poet sought to condense the 
qualities of his subject. This characteristic also has 
survived. 

For instance, when Rossetti speaks of “ hoarse- 

1 By parallelism is meant the repetition of the same statement or idea 
in different ways; by alliteration the repetition of the same letter at the 
beginning or in the body of different words, in close juxtaposition to 
one another. 
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tongued fire ”, or Keats of “ leaden-eyed despair ”, 
they are using a poetical method derived from our 
earliest verse. 

6. The style of this poetry is, on the whole, diffuse, 
though when the writer is greatly moved it becomes 
more simple and direct. And while there is force and 
vigour, and often the austere splendour of the Ice¬ 
landic saga, about the work, there are no graces or 
subtleties and the lyric note is extremely rare. 

The form of poetry chiefly favoured by these elder 
writers is the epic; it suited both their manner and 
matter, and lent itself to the treatment of heroic deeds. 
William Morris’s translation of the Scandinavian sagas 
will give the modern reader a fair idea of the trend and 
character of this early poetry. 

(ii) The Prose 

The prose, unlike the verse, was not used as an 
emotional stimulant; it was for the most part educa¬ 
tional. The first Englishman to become famous as a 
scholar and teacher was Aldhelm; he did for the south 
what at a later period Bede did for the north. After 
a while he was made Abbot of Malmesbury, then 
Bishop of Sherborne. He died in 709, after achieve¬ 
ments both in prose and verse. As was the custom 
of the time, he did much of his work in Latin, but his 

English verse was esteemed highly by no less authority 
than Alfred himself. 3 
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J Northumbria as an Intellectual Centre 

The predominance of Northumbria in literary life 
was largely due to the activity of Irish missionaries, 
cultured and imaginative men, and to the greater influx 
of Roman civilisation into the north. The library at 
York was famous throughout Europe. The earlier 
phase of this intellectual activity is seen in the religious 
verse of Cxdmon and his successors; the later phase 
in the Latin prose of the monk scholar. 

Of these the first in importance is Bede (673-735), 
the venerable monk of Jarrow who devoted his life 
to the conversion of his people through the spreading 
of a truly Christian culture. In these words did the 
scholar epitomise his life at the age of fifty-five : “ I 
wholly applied myself to the study of the Scripture; 
and, amidst the observance of regular discipline, and 
the daily care of singing in the church, I always took 
delight in learning, teaching, and writing.” He 
studied eagerly every department of human thought— 
the philosophies, arts, and sciences. He wrote Latin 
for the most part, but was quick to recognise the 
possibilities of the Saxon tongue, and when dying is 
said to have repeated to himself some of its old poems. 

Although Bede’s writings are not of immediate 
interest to us here, since they were in Latin, they had 
an important influence on the literature of his time 
because they taught the method of simple and direct 
narrative. Nothing is more moving than his account 
of the conversion of Edwin and Gedmon’s discovery 
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of the power of writing, in his Ecclesiastical History of 
the English Nation , and most of the incidents, especially 
the death, in his Life of St. Cuthbert. 

The rise of York, from 690 to 790, as a centre of 
learning continued northern influence, while a similar 
school at Canterbury was also active. Alcuin, 
however, although a teacher in York in 778, had little 
effect in England, since he shortly afterwards left for 
the Court of Charlemagne, so that his importance is 
European rather than English. 

Wessex as an Intellectual Centre 

With the coming of the Danes, in the tenth century, 
the seat of learning passed to Wessex. The Danish 
invasions were catastrophic to the progress of English 
literature. Attracted by the wealth of the great monas¬ 
teries, the invaders plundered and destroyed the finest. 
Worst of all, they burned the splendid libraries, until 

“ there was not one house of learning left from the 
Forth to the Humber ”. 

Happily a man arose at this time who rescued 
England from her sorry plight; although he was too late 
to save the north, yet middle and southern England were 
preserved from ravage by the valorous master mind 
ot Alfred, “ Lord of the harp and liberating spear ”. 

Alfred, grandson of the doughty Egbert, was born at 
Wantage in Berkshire (849) and, whilst a boy, was 
taken by his father, Ethelwulf, to Rome. There 
Roman civilisation and ecclesiasticism impressed him 
in the most plastic years of his life. 
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From the dream of studious youth he was roughly 
awakened by the onslaughts of the Danes, and his 
early years as king were spent in fighting hard against 
them. Mercia had already been ravaged and lost; 
Wessex itself was in deadly peril. Then did he prove 
that he was a great warrior as well as a keen student. 
So after fifteen years of incessant warfare ( c . 886), he 
had made peace with the foe and looked around to 
repair something of their wanton work of destruction. 
1 le founded a monastery at Athelney, saw to the educa¬ 
tion of the nobles and, while seeing to the careful 
training of the Churchmen, was mindful also of the 
common people. He is the pioneer of popular 
education. 

To effect this he set to work to increase the abund¬ 
ance of English literature, and superintended the 
translation of many Latin books for the benefit of the 
people at large. He prepared a handbook for the 
clergy, saw to the translation of much of Bede’s 
famous history, and adapted the philosophy of 
Boethius (a Roman patrician of the fifth and sixth 

centuries) for common use. 

Alfred may be remembered also as the first English¬ 
man of letters who was not a churchman, and the first 
to encourage the making of English prose. 

During his reign the Anglo-Saxon Chronicle came into 
existence ; if not his own work, it probably owed much 
to his inspiration. This is the most important land¬ 
mark of Anglo-Saxon prose, and continued beyond 
the Conquest down to the death of Stephen. 
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Alfred’s Successors 

Wessex continued to hold its own in intellectual 
matters until the coming of the Normans. The north 
never recovered from its ravishment by the Danes. 
Among the most notable names are Dunstan, Abbot of 
Glastonbury (924-980), Ethelwold, Edgar, and Ailfric. 
Ailfric especially concerned himself with the work of 
monastic reform. His writings were voluminous, the 
more important being his famous Homilies —excellent 
examples of Saxon prose, and some metrical lives of the 
Saints. 

But the tenth century saw a decline in literary im¬ 
pulse. The influence of Rome had done much to 
inspire the old Saxon writers. A fresh virile influence 
was now wanted. It came with the Norman Invasion. 





Chapter Four 


Middle English Period 

(1066-1400) 

Latin was the language of the cultured Norman, and 
French was the language of polite society. Thus the 
Saxon tongue languished and, for a time, the Norman 
Conquest militated against the development of our 
literature. Apart from the Saxon Chronicle, which con¬ 
tinued until 1154, English prose almost disappeared 
until the sixteenth century. For 150 years little of 
importance was written, apart from the Latin works ot 
history, theology, ascetics, and scientific books such 
as those of Athelward of Bath, who wrote of mathe¬ 
matics and astronomy and translated the first text¬ 
book of geometry for use in England. 

Fascinating as many of these writings are, and pain¬ 
ful though it is to pass over the life and work of men 
like /Elrcd of Rievaulx, Laurence of Durham, William 
of Malmesbury, and Giraldus Cambrensis, our attention 
must be given solely to works in the native tongue. 
Consequently we are compelled to omit most of the 
work done in a period when that language was in a 
state of transition. Until the formation of what we 
may recognise as “ English ”, and the writing of 
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books when it had become a suitable literary medium, 
we have an almost sterile period to study. 

In spite of the absence of “ English ” books, how¬ 
ever, the period of transition is interesting. Import¬ 
ant changes were occurring in the minds of men who 
were becoming English instead of Anglo-Saxon or 
Norman. At the same time the influences which the 
Norman Invasion released on conquered and con¬ 
querors were bringing about changes in literary form 
which were as permanent as they were fundamental. 
These we may briefly summarise before passing on to 
a review of their causes. 

(i) The New Forms 

The transition from Saxon to English had no effect 
on prose, except that it gave prose-writers a new 
language, since the acceptance of Latin as the means of 
communication between educated people led to the 
idea that English was unworthy to take its place. As 
late as the sixteenth century men like Ascham and 
Puttenham, who introduced the novelty of prose- 
works in English, confessed that theirs was an un¬ 
edifying example. The birth of English prose will 
therefore be considered much later in this book. For 

the present the only changes in literary form are found 
in poetry. 

They were caused by Latin and French influences. 

The use of Latin, due to the fact that it was a uni¬ 
versal language, necessarily opened to English readers 
a new literature whose rhythms and forms presently 
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ceased to be strange. Indeed, they soon appeared to 
be pleasant, and even essential to good writing. In 
this change the most powerful influence is found in 
the hymns of the Church, which brought to English 
ears a prosody which, while not previously unfamiliar, 
was now found to be made up of the rhythms dis¬ 
coverable in the everyday speech of educated people. 
As a result, English poetry at the end of the transition 
is found to have adopted certain ideas wholly unknown 
in Saxon literature. 

For instance, the presence of a number of accented 
syllables in a line is replaced by metre. Here we find 
the building of verse on variable patterns of metrical 
units or feet. 

Furthermore, alliteration ceases to be the adornment 
the poet provides for his verse. It is replaced by 

rhyme. 

From about 1150 poetry was influenced by the 
Goliardic songs of students in European universities, 
so that its matter became extremely diverse. In its 
form, however, it learnt only what the poetry of the 
Church had taught—that rhyme must be used and that 
rhythm must be replaced by metre, or, in other words, 
that it must be measured by accent, and not by 
syllabic quantity. The new model was after the style of 
Bernard of Morlaix’s De Contemptu Mundi : 

Hora novissima, tempora pessima sunt, vigilemus. 

Ecce minaciter imminet arbiter ille supremus 

Here an extremely complicated metre was found 
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handled with complete success, and the rhyme was so 
deft as to appear inevitable. 

A third change which occurred at this time, under 
the influence of new models, was the dropping of the 
pause in each line of verse. 


By these three changes a completely new verse-form 
was brought to English poetry. Yet it was not the 
form of English poetry as we know it, for it is untrue 
to say that this form is modelled exactly on Latin 
prosody. The fact is that we received most of our 
ideas about the new prosody from the Normans, 
which means that we learnt it from people whose 
language was not itself capable of completely accepting 
a prosody based on accent. 


French poets had as much difficulty in fitting their 
language to Latin metres as the Latin poets had 
formerly experienced in adapting their tongue to the 
models of their Greek masters in literature. Con¬ 
sequently the Norman Invasion ultimately brought to 
English poetry Latin models and French examples of 
Latin prosody. The result was that English poetry 
struggled for centuries to adapt itself to the two forms. 
Finally there was a combination of both, so that we 
have poetry in which are blended the rigid accentua- 

tion of Latin metre and the lighter variations due to 
French influence. 


This means that the iamb and the trochee are not 
tyrants; stde by side with them the poet mav use 

whi ? Ctyl> thC “ ap£St ’ and other metrical units 
Which give variety to his verse. For this reason we 
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now have a prosody unrivalled in music and verbal 
colour. 

To this result of the influences deriving from the 
Norman Invasion we must add one tradition of Anglo- 
Saxon poetry which has survived. This is the licence 
by which the old poets allowed themselves to add un¬ 
accented syllables to their lines. The flexibility of 
English poetry owes not a little to the survival of this 
feature of verse. 


(ii) The New Sources 

During the period of transition a slow ferment took 
place in the ideas and feelings of the people who were 
becoming “ English The agents which were 
reacting on each other in this process were numerous, 
and our appreciation of English literature will be 
deepened by even a superficial survey of their activity. 
Before continuing our account of the prose and poetry 
written during and after the formative period, we must 
see what went to the making of the English literary 
genius. 

From such an examination, which will be no longer 
than a reasonable adequacy requires, further narrative 
of English writings will arise as naturally and in¬ 
telligibly as the growth of blossom after the apparently 
sterile dreariness of winter. 

The first force to claim attention, among those 
which will finally be seen to combine with other in¬ 
fluences in the growth of English literature, is that 
which flourished in the passionate and imaginative 
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devotion of the Irish to their religion, their traditions, 
and their country. 

(a) Celtic Uterature 

Until recent times the wealth and extent of Irish 
literature had been only vaguely realised. Its very 
existence was denied by many who, ignorant of its 
language and prejudiced by political feeling, would 
not allow any good to be enshrined in Gaelic. The 
great Celtic revival, stimulated and inspired by the 
publication of MacPherson’s pseudo-Ossian in 1762-3, 
led to the recovery and investigation of many ancient 
MSS. Although much had already perished, enough 
remained to show the universal love of literature 

among the Irish people and the wide distribution of 
traditional songs and sagas. 

The dawn of Irish literature is veiled in the mists of 
antiquity; it probably arose in a period anterior to the 
Bardic schools of the Druids. The Bardic schools 
collected and handed on the oral traditions, and were 
the means also of their diffusion throughout Ireland. 
Gesar writes of the numbers who frequented these 
school;;, to study poems such as that attributed to the 
Milesian, Amergin, which is perhaps the oldest poem 
in the vernacular of any country except Greece, or the 
prose treatise ascribed to King Cormac, Instructions to 
a Pnnce , and written as a dialogue between Cormac 
and his son Cairbr*. Since attention is being in- 
a:easmgly paid to the influence of Celtic literature on 

8 vol. ll 1 t l erature > we think k w °rth while to give a 

B 
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short outline of the Celtic sources from which they 
derive. 

The Sagas 

These contain the essential spirit of Celtic literature 
as they unfold “ the very essence of the national life of 
Erin ”—the growth of the race, the history of tribe 
and family, the Celtic mythology. 

The Tuathal and the Bora, or Conaire the Great, are 
saga cycles with but few stories. The mythological 
cycle, however, concerning Tuatha de Danann and the 
Milesians, contains a number of stories illustrating the 
religious ideas of the early colonists in Ireland. They 
are preserved in the Teabhar Gabhala (Book of Takings 
and Holdings of Ireland), much of which is in the 
Books of Leinster and Ballymote. 

The Heroic or Red Branch Cycle, full of riotous 
imagination, colour, keen perception, wealth of 
pictorial detail, and powerful description, deals with 
the heroes of Ulster—Cuchulain, Conor mac Nessa, 
Naoise and Deirdre, M£ve and Conall Cearnach. 
Diirdre, or the Fate of the Children of Usnach, has in¬ 
fluenced literature down to present times; it is the 
finest and best conceived in the whole range of Irish 

literature ”. 

The Fenian or Ossianic cycle centres on Conn of the 
Hundred Battles, his son Art, and their successors. 
In this history of the Fenian militia of third-century 
Ireland, gods and men, giants and monsters, with many 
transformations, intermingle in a romantic atmosphere. 
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Early Christian Literature 

Christianity gave new ideals to religion and litera¬ 
ture in Ireland. St. Patrick is said to have written a 
number of Latin prose works and poems in Irish; 
of the latter the Faedh Fiada , or the Cry of the Deer , is 
known to be authentic. He also assisted the codifica¬ 
tion of the Brehon Laws, called the Cain Phadraig , and 
Ros the bard “ put a thread of poetry round it ” that 
it might be the better remembered. 

In the poetry of Columkille appear his characteristic¬ 
ally Irish love for his country, feeling for Nature, to¬ 
gether with tenderness and impulsiveness. 

The native literature was also enriched by many lives 
of the Saints—e.g. Life of St. Patrick, by St. Benignus. 
Adamnan’s Life of Columkille, St. Ultan’s Life of St. 
Prigit', the famous Voyage of St. Brandan was also 
composed at this early time. 


If I were asked (says Matthew Arnold) where English 
poetry got these three things : its turn for style, its turn 
tor melancholy, its turn for natural magic ... I should 
answer with some doubt that it got much of its turn for 
style from a Celtic source; with less doubt that it got 

°L ltS ™ la u nch r ol y fr °™ » Celtic source; and with 
its 0 mrnrll magic •>' a Celtic S0urce il e ot near ‘y M 


The Celtic influence has been indirect, appearing in 
ater centuries through a fusion of races and in earlier 
years through the Northumbrian culture. Irish 
missionaries worked in the north, and the poetry of the 
Cynewulfian school has a love of colour, feeling for 
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Nature, and strongly personal note which bespeak the 
Celt. Finally we note the excellent moral tone and 
high ideals which distinguish literature under Celtic 
influence. 


(b) The Brjtkons 

The literature of Wales, in so far as it affected 
English literature, was written between the tenth and 
fourteenth centuries. From it we mention The Red 
Book of Hergest , The Book of Aneirin , The Book of Taliesin, 
The Black Book of Carmarthen , as well as the collection 
known as The Mabinogion or tales mostly from Hergest’s 
Red Book. This last is a small library of historical, 
devotional, legendary, and romantic material, as well 
as of translations from the Latin and French. 

The Mabinogion , partly deriving from it, has as title 
the plural of A labinogi, which is the subject-matter of 
the tales related by the Mabinog or apprentice to the 
bardic art. The Mabinog memorised many tales, so 
that the Mabinogion may be regarded as the remains of 
a literature largely belonging to the mythic or heroic 
period; the narratives often attribute supernatural 
qualities to their characters. The stories rest on the 
old Celtic tradition of the gods. The Welsh Children 
of Tlyr correspond to the Irish Tuatha de Danann, 
while the Caer Sidi is the Irish Sid or abode of the gods, 
where age and disease are unknown. 

The Welsh talcs are less primitive than the Irish, 
having been greatly modified by contact with Viking 
invaders and the Gumare romance cycle. Their 
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heroes are the gods of the earlier Irish stories, but 
they have been euphemerised. As stories they are 
more valuable, since they betray contact with the 
culture, manners, and customs of the Normans. The 
Dream of Maxen Wledig embodies the fascination the 
cultured Briton found in the idea of Imperial Rome, 
and is a delightful example of story-telling. 

In Kilhnycb and Olrnn , The Dream of Rhonabny, The 
Lady of the Fountain^ Geraint , and Peredur we see the 
influence of the Celtic sagas, as well as of Arthur (not 
the historic Arthur of Avalon but a Prince of Fxry), 
and of French and German romances, especially those 
of Chrestien de Troyes. 

Taliesin stands apart, chiefly because it consists of 
poems written between the ninth and thirteenth cen¬ 
turies, but all ascribed to a poet of that name who may 
have lived in the sixth century. 

Welsh influence in English literature is a study in 
itself, and we have space for nothing more than an 
indication of its chief sources. 

(iii) The Mendicant Friars 

In a period of change the changing events themselves 
affect each other, so that an account of the influences 
at work during the interval of Transition English 
must deal with human factors as well as with the results 
of works and traditions. Before going on to deal with 
literary influences which, like the Arthurian Legend 
resemble the work of the Gaelic and Brythonic L the 
formation of our national literature, we may suitably 
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devote a few sections to literary work being done 
during the transition. 

As we have already seen, literature is sensitive to 
changes in language, viewpoint, motive, and even 
fashion. In times when religion was, in comparison 
with the general opinion in England in the twentieth 
century, regarded as a matter of daily interest and 
practical value, any widespread religious influence 
might be expected to have effect in the literary produc¬ 
tions of the age. 

Thus we find that the establishment of the various 
Orders of Friars, which took place from 1221 onwards, 
was not without its effect on the literature of the times. 
Many of the friars were the sons of poor men. Their 
early years made them familiar with the hardships of 
the labouring classes; their education enabled them 
to voice the aspirations and needs of the inarticulate 
crowd. Hence the friars became not only exceedingly 
popular but also the medium whereby social grievances 
found expression. In addition to the members of the 
powerful preaching Orders, there were the Wyclif 
preachers, and mystics like Richard Rolle. These 
itinerant clergy had understood the needs of the 
people, hence the simplicity and naivete of much of the 
religious writings. The introduction of the story and 
fable into the pulpit, the illustration of dogma by means 
of the moral tale, the use of picturesque details in their 
discourse, invested them with vivid dramatic power. 

The clergy realised more and more clearly the need 
of instructing the unlearned people in the duties and 
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doctrines of religion—for the Bible was inaccessible 
to the illiterate masses, and it was imperative that they 
should be made acquainted with sacred history and 
legend. Human nature being what it is, it became 
expedient to sugar the pill of didacticism, and among 
these sugared pills may be reckoned such ingenious 
compilations as the Cursor Mundi. 

As a rough classification of the religious writings of 
the time, the following may prove serviceable : 

i. Popular Theological Writings: (a) Homilies .— 

These flourished mostly in the north. Twelfth- and 
thirteenth-century homilies in English carry on the 
spirit of Alfred’s earlier work, of which Orm’s is the 
most considerable, (b) Legends and Lives of the 

Saints. These took the place of homilies in the south 
of England. 


2. Popular Didactic Writings. —Discursive histories 
and manuals, such as the Cursor Mundi and the Handlyng 
Synne. 


3. Non-popular Devotional Works.—' These were 

written rather with a view to a select circle of readers, 

and are of a more subtle and spiritual character_e.g! 

Richard Rolle, and the Ancrene PJrvle. 


(iv) Popular Theological Writings 

(a) Homilies 

“ Poema Monk ”—A Moral Ode ( before 1200) 

A sermon in verse that is interesting not only in 

itself but also for the influence it exercised on the 
development of English metre. 
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The form of the poem is the iambic septenarius—a 
Latin metre adapted by the poet to suit the native verse. 
By his adaptation he introduces a new principle of 
accentuation that has ever since left its impress on the 
development of English metre. The lines of the poem 
consist of two long lines to a strophe, with end 
rhymes. 

I am older now than I was in winters and in wisdom, 

I wield more power than I did, were but my wisdom more. 

Orel's “ Ormulum ” 

A book of homilies, similar in nature to the Poema 
Morale , was written some time in the early part of the 
thirteenth century. Orm, an Augustinian monk who 
lived in Mercia, probably near Lincoln, wrote his 
Ormulum (so called because “ Orm made it ”). He 
paraphrased the Gospel and the homily (which is 
frequently taken from Bede) into Blank Verse. In 
order to fill out his verse, he adds much that is not in 
the original. 

French literature and culture had not as yet pene¬ 
trated to this district and in the Ormulum Norman- 
French words are very rare. Orm knew nothing of 
the newer school of ecclesiastics such as Anselm, 
Bernard, and Abelard. He was content to follow the 
traditional school of /Elfric, Bede, and Augustine. 
Orm seems to have been imbued with a good deal of 
the spirit of ^Elfric in his desire to foster the mother 
tongue and teach the masses. Indeed, he was an 
enthusiast in the correct use of the English tongue. 
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He was both a precisian and a purist, and the Ormulum 
is immensely valuable as an example of the East 
Midland dialect. 

The form of the verse is the “ iambic septenarius ” 
or iambic verse of fifteen syllables with a metrical 
point after the eighth. It is lacking in alliteration and 
rhyme. Orm keeps very strictly to the metre; the 
line always measures fifteen syllables and the upbeat 
never fails. 


The “ Genesis ” and the “ Exodus ” 

These two poems are of importance in literary 
history, since they are the first attempt, after a long 
interval, to bring the Bible home to the people. 
They are, moreover, the oldest poems in which the 
style of the French clerics was used successfully. 


(b) Legends and Lives of the Saints 

Whereas the homily dealt primarily with goodness 
in the abstract, illustrated by concrete examples, the 
legendary poems dealt primarily with the concrete 
and illustrated it by abstract moralisings. 

The earliest of these legends—the lives of St 
Juliana, St. Margaret, and St. Katherine—are written 
in rhythmical alliterative prose. They manifest in 
many respects a return to Old English tradition, to 

varied cL“o “ n adde<1 riChCr COl ° Urin8 ^ 

The appearance of the lives of these three women 
Saints at this particular juncture is not without 
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significance. Ascetic ideals were being preached and 
practised; and exaltation of Divine Love in contrast 
to earthly love—the cult of the Virgin Mary caused 
the ideal of virgin purity to be held in high esteem. 

There is a new note in the lyrical tone, and a new 
enthusiasm is found manifesting itself in these early 

legendaries. 

The Legend of the Assumption of the Virgin belongs to 
this period. It is written in rhyming pairs and in the 
southern dialect. Another popular religious legend 
was the Childhood of Jesus , which goes back to very 
early times. 

A collection of legendary lore gathers round the 
Legend of the Holy Rood, a theme also dealt with by 
Cynewulf in his Vision of the Holy Rood. The Crusaders 
gave a new significance to the legend that earlier poets 
had dealt with from a purely subjective point of view, 
and the story now begins in Paradise, and is contmued 
after the discovery of the Cross by St. Helena. 

The Descent of Christ into Hell , The Visio Pauli , and 
The Purgatory of St. Patrick (the legend of Owan’s) 
were widely known. The Story of Gregory stands 
out from the mass of legends by virtue of its poetic 

qualities. . , 

This story was translated from the French into north 

Midland verse about the middle of the thirteenth 

century. ^ . , 

The well-known Vernon MS. at Oxford contains 

eight or nine legends of the Virgin that came into the 

West Midland dialect from French sources. It had 
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long been the custom in France to recite rhymed lives 
of the Saints either during Mass or at the evening 
service. In England during the eleventh and twelfth 
centuries the alliterative homilies prevailed, but the 
custom grew of reading on the special holiday the 

legend and office of the particular Saint whose festival 
was being kept. 

In the North there already existed a collection of 
Sunday Gospels —Festae Christi (i.e. homilies), con¬ 
sisting of exposition and narration; to these were 
added the legends. But in the south the legendary 
matter was formed into a complete Liber Festival ", 
that eventually absorbed the homilies. During the 
last quarter of the fourteenth century legendary poetry 
entered the service of the Church, and was formed by 
the monks into great collections for the services* 

there was a considerable falling off in the quality and* 
style. 1 


The legend cycle of the south was compiled by the 

monks of Gloucester during the last quarter of the 

thirteenth century. They gathered their materials 

rom various sources. A great number of them were 

translated from the Latin; French poems were also 
occasionally used. 

About the same time a simiiar legend cycle in Latin 
prose was written by an Italian, Jacobus a Voragine 
Bishop of Genoa-the famous lugcnda Aurea {Golden 

lines th f C S ° Uth the metre Used consisted of Alexandrine 
lines of six, seven, and sometimes eight accents—e.g. 
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The Assumption , old texts of Magdalen and Margaret 
—and the collections underwent more than one phase 
before their completion. The style, moreover, ex¬ 
hibited a corresponding diversity. In some cases it 
was coarse and rude and adapted to the popular taste 
of the times, in others vigorous and dramatic, occa¬ 
sionally displaying delicate poetic feeling. There is 
abundant wit and sarcasm which spares neither clergy, 
class, nor sex. 

The Lives of the Saints include accounts of St. 
Margaret , St. Dunstan (a narrative not without humour), 
St. Michael (notable for a most curious theory as to the 
origin of good and bad spirits, not to mention that it is 
an almost encyclopaedic text-book of popular science), 
St. Brandan (whose wondrous journeys are done full 
justice), St. Kenelm (a book referred to by Chaucer in 
The Nun Priest's Tale and remarkable for a historical 
and topographical description of England in Saxon 
times), and of St. Thomas Becket. 

The immense popularity of St. Thomas caused the 
writing of this Life almost immediately after his 
death, and its inclusion in our list shows the con¬ 
siderable period covered by these most variable 
biographies. 

They arc essentially medixval, as popular as the 
Bestiaries which were eagerly sought in England and 
throughout Europe. Into many of them their authors 
worked almost the sum of their knowledge, so that 
even today they make delightful and enlightening 
reading, at least for the student. 
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The Legend Cycle is written in Alexandrine couplets, 

and there is therefore a certain similarity in style due* 

to the employment of the same metrical form in all the 

legends, although, as we have already noted, there is 

considerable diversity in their contents. In poetic 

quality they fall below the old alliterative lives of the 
Saints. 

The formation of the legend cycles may well be 
compared with the School of English Chroniclers. 
Both are the result of the co-operation of a number of 

writers animated by the same spirit and working with 
the same end in view. 


(c) Popular Didactic Writings 
Cursor Mundi (1320-30) 

A comprehensive Scriptural record written for the 
laity—for those unlearned in the French tongue 
This book, though intended for instruction, was 
deliberately made popular in character—that is to say 
the idea of amusing its readers was never lost sight of! 
Then, on the principle that it is a shame to let the devil 
have all the best tunes, the writer hints that as much 
pleasure and excitement may be derived from his work 
as from those dealing with “ love paramours ” 

The poem consisting of some 30,000 lines is 
written chiefly in rhyming octosyllabic couplets 
The author, whose name is unknown was m net 
probably a Northumbrian cleric, since n^ llym^f 
the period would have possessed the necessary scholar-- 
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ship. Indeed, he refers to himself in one place as “ an 
unworthy pastor 

Among those pastors I am one. 

Wretch so unworthy know I none. 

Two impulses animate the writer : a desire to write 
in English a book for Englishmen; and a desire to 
popularise religious instruction. 

The Cursor Mundi is the first attempt made in 
England to blend, in one whole, Biblical stories and 
mediaeval legends. Incidents quite as marvellous as 
any to be found in the romances are related with an 
air of sober reality and with much circumstantial 
detail. 

The work, although not that of a great poet, was 
extremely popular. It must have exercised consider¬ 
able influence on the Collective Mysteries that were being 
formed about this time, and in an indirect way led to 
the greater diffusion of Biblical knowledge, which 
assisted the development of the Miracle Plays among 
the people. 

Robert of Brunne's “ Handlyng Synne ” (1303) 

The Handlyng Synne by Robert of Brunne is an 
adaptation of William Wadington’s Manuel des Pecbie 
The poet treats of the Twelve Articles of Faith, the 
Seven Deadly Sins, and the Seven Sacraments; finally, 
the Twelve Requisites of Shrift, and the Twelve 
Graces which flow from a Good Confession. 

In the opening lines Robert laments the popularity 
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of “ talys and rhymings ” amongst the unlearned men. 
For these he writes in the English tongue, that their 
time may be more profitably employed. Robert’s 
work affords a striking contrast to that of Richard 
Rolle in its appeal to the ordinary folk. Robert is a 
pious ecclesiastic who does not disdain the innocent 
amusements of his day, and who possesses a ready 
sympathy with the poor. He has a fund of genial 
humour and the theological discussions are enlivened 
and illustrated by stories gathered from various 
sources. The author is no mystic, living in the clouds 
of contemplation, but an acute observer of the world 
around him and his work bears the impress of his 
observations. The Handlyng Synne has therefore a 
value for the sidelights thrown on the social life and 
customs of the times, a quality entirely absent from the 
work of Rolle. 

Little is known concerning Mannyng’s life. He 
was born at Brunne (now Bourne), near Market Deep¬ 
ing in Lincolnshire. From 1288 to 1303 he belonged 
to the priory of Brimwake, in the Hundred of Kesteven, 
six miles from Sempringham; he was afterwards, in 
1327, connected with the priory of Sixhill. He once 
visited Cambridge, and died somewhere between 1340 
^d 1343. Besides the Handlyng Synne , he wrote a 
history of England, the main source of this being the 

rhyming Chronicle of Piers Langtoft (Peter Langtoft 
Canon of Bridlington). * 
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(d) Dialogues and Debates 
The Owl and the Nightingale 

This poem, a debate between the nightingale and the 
owl, employs a device frequently used in literature. 
The troubadours had debates between one poet and 
another. They were sometimes dramatic in form, 
sometimes epic, and they are not without importance 
in the evolution of the drama. 

The Owl and the Nightingale has no religious import, 
but is an interesting and arresting study in ethics. It 
is considered by most authorities to have been written 
not later than the reign of Henry III (1216-72)—i.e. 
almost 150 years before Chaucer—and from that point 
of view alone is a remarkable piece of work, if we 
remember that English had scarcely yet regained its 
position as the medium of verse in polite society. 
The poem has been attributed to Nicholas de Guild¬ 
ford, the “ Maistre Nichole ” who is accepted by the 
two disputants to settle the quarrel. The name of 
John of Guildford, who wrote a few poems at this 

date, has also been mentioned. 

This anonymous poem was evidently written by one 

well trained in Latin verse, skilled in argument, a 
scholar, possibly an ecclesiastic who, after much 
experience of the world, settled in Dorsetshire or a 
neighbouring country—the Maister Nicholas of the 

poem lived at Portesham in Dorset. 

The scenes in the poem admirably depict the country 
life of the time; the poem contains much homely 
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proverbial wisdom, and in the 1792 lines the French 
element is exceedingly small. It is a notable return to 
native verse. 

The psychological significance of the poem consists 

of its being essentially a contest between the religious 

type of poetry and the poetry of love that abounded in 

the south but found a less congenial soil in the sterner 
north. 


(e) Non-Pop/dar Devotional Works 
Richard of Hampole 

Such works as the Cursor Mundi , the Cycle of Homilies, 
and other similar writings, together with the general 
condition of the times, paved the way for the most 
forceful mystical writer of medieval England. Richard 
Rolle was born at Thornton, near the old town of 
Pickering in Yorkshire, about 1300. He was sent to 
Oxford under the patronage of Thomas Neville 
Archdeacon of Durham. At the University the Friars* 
with their ideals of poverty, still exercised a penetrating 
influence that was doubtless felt by Rolle. Fearing 
the dangers and temptations to sin, he suddenly left 
Oxford at the age of nineteen and returned to his 
father s house. He obtained from his sister two of her 
dresses, a white and a grey, and in the solitude of a 
neighbounng wood he proceeded to fashion from 

a hZd ^ S S$ ; u Sklg WS father>S for 

a hood. Thus attired he attends a church near by and 

v ea ; of Lady de Dait ° n > wm 2 

allow him to be disturbed. Her sons, who had known 
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him at Oxford, tell her who he is. On a second 
occasion he attends the church and is allowed to assist 
in the sendee and preach the sermon. Transported by 
the fire of the Spirit, he preaches a wonderful sermon 
which greatly moves his audience. He is invited by 
Sir John Dalton to a banquet. Sir John is impressed 
by the silence and humility of Richard and, after a 
private interview, the knight, convinced of his sanity, 
gives him hermit’s clothing and provides for his 

maintenance as a hermit on the estate. 

Rolle next went to Anderby, near Northallerton 
(Richmond). Here lived Margaret Kirkby, an 
anchoress, who exercised considerable influence on 
Rolle’s literary activity. He wrote for her a boo- 
entitled The boke rnaad of Kycharde Hampole to an 
ankeresse , a book similar in purpose to the Ancrene Rjwle. 
At her request he also composed an English com¬ 


mentary on the Psalms. 

From Anderby, Richard moved to Doncaster, where 
he was kindly received by the Cistercian nuns and 
where finally he died on September 29, i 3 49 (? or 
1348) in the year of the Black Death. . 

His chief work, upon which his position in English 
literature depends, is The Pricke of Conscience (. Stimulus 
Conscience). The book is full of quotations from the 
Fathers and ecclesiastical writers, and shows the wide 
reading of Hampole, in spite of the early limitations of 
his studies. The language of the poem is clear and 
vivid. Hampole is animated by a desire to instruct 
and edify. He is careless of the claims of style, and he 
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does not always trouble himself as to the number of 
syllables in a line. In the seven divisions of The 
Pricke of Conscience Hampole considers the wretched¬ 
ness of human nature, the transitoriness of the world, 
of life, also death, purgatory, the Last Judgment, hell 
and heaven. 

He also wrote the treatise De incendio amoris—The 
Fire of Love— translated into English by Richard 
Misyn in 1435. He dwells on the necessity of contri¬ 
tion. A cycle of mystic and practical poems centred 
round Rolle, and his writings had a wide circulation, 
and doubtless many of his followers imitated his work 
—e.g. William Massington, Wending of Life. 


The Ancrene Kiivle 

One of the most notable works in prose produced 
early in the thirteenth century is the Ancrene KJwle , or 
Nun’s Rule a treatise containing instruction and 
guidance to women leading the solitary life of 
“ ancresses ” or “ recluses ” 

The author of this work is now generally accepted 
as being Bishop Poore, who held the See of Salisbury 
rom 1217 to 1229, when he was translated by Bishop 
Honorms to Durham. It is also extremely probable 
that the nuns for whom this rule was written dwelt at 
Tarrent m Dorsetshire. He wrote this book so as to 
deal with the outward and inward rule to be observed 
by anchoresses. He divides the book into eight parts. 
The first part treats of religious service; the next of the 
ve senses, of fleshly and spiritual temptations, of 
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confession, penitence; finally, he considers the 
external rule, in which he enters into details concerning 
the food, clothing, possessions, treatment of the 
maids, etc., in an eminently practical fashion. The 
work displays the author’s learning and fervent piety, 
his generous and benevolent attitude towards human 
frailty. 

The writer of the Nun’s Rule shows the fondness for 
parable and allegory characteristic of the age. The 
influence of the Scriptures and of the new school of 
preachers is apparent. 

In the work there is a pleasant mingling of piety, 
common sense, and knowledge of human nature. 

There is a quiet touch of humour, moreover, that 
runs through these monitions to the Sisters : God 
knows it would be more agreeable to me to set out on a 
journey to Rome than to begin to do it again.” 


The Ayenbite of Inivyt (134°) 

About the same time that Richard Rolle the Hermit 
was writing the Pricke of Conscience for the use of his 
countrymen in the north of England, Dan Michel of 
Northgate, Kent, furnished the southern folk with a 
manual bearing the quaint but thoroughly English title 
of the Ayenbite of Innyt {the Remorse of Conscience). The 
Ayenbite is a very literal translation of a French treatise 
entitled Le Somme des Vices et de Vertue , composed in 
1279 for the use of Philip II of France, by Fr6re Lorens 

of the Order of Preacher^ - - ^ 
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(v) Changes in Language 

Apart from the changes which we have noted as 
occurring in English prosody, the Transition Period 
saw considerable development in the formation of the 
English tongue. Alfred, the West Saxon, called his 
language Eng/isc, but the English spoken within 200 
years after his death would have puzzled him. In¬ 
flections were changing, the Latin alphabet being more 
completely adopted than before, pronunciation there¬ 
fore altering considerably. 

As a general statement, we may say that English 
withdrew more and more, under the pressure of Latin 
writing and the use of French as the daily speech of the 
educated. The English tongue, rapidly changing and 
bewildering even to natives, was left almost wholly to 
the preaching of sermons and writing of devotional 
books. Among the many dialects of the country, the 

northern began to be eclipsed by the southern_a 

process begun when invasions from Scandinavia 
extinguished the Northumbrian centre of culture and 
left that of Wessex to spread. Of this southern 
culture, that of the West Saxon dialect longest resisted 
the effects of the Norman Invasion. 

The gender of nouns disappeared. Flexibility 
increased by the introduction of more cases, singular 
and plural. Pronunciation changed almost out of 
recognition, partly because French became so generally 

"‘ij 1 7j en th f native ton S ue b =8an to re-assert 
itself English people spelt it as if it were French 
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Among the many dialects which were “ English ”, 
although they were more incomprehensible to their 
speakers than good Devon is to an honest Northum¬ 
brian today, a measure of unity spread from the 
Midland dialects. Because they were between the 
two main influences of the Norman innovations, 
chiefly effected in the south, and the more traditional 
language of the north, they prevailed, giving us the 
main element in “ Middle English the transitional 
tongue between Anglo-Saxon and modern English. 

The deciding factor was the influence of London, 
where the Norman influence was strongest, and of the 
Universities of Oxford and Cambridge. The Middle 
English which they adopted gradually became the 
language of the country, although it is observable that 
the struggle between north and south still causes 
difference at least in pronunciation, and to some extent 
in grammar. For instance, southerners usually regard 
“ standard ” English pronunciation as an inviolable 
law and, as if by nature, use shall and will correctly; 
northerners insist on the diphthongal value of'“ a ” and 
enjoy a happy carelessness in the use of the verb. 

If such differences yet remain, we may easily imagine 
the difficulty with which Middle English emerged 
from the dialects and innovations of the Transition 
Period. Indeed, we come to the conclusion that this 
period was remarkably short. The wonder is not that 
there was so little truly English literature after 1066 
but that before 1400 we find the popular English ot 
Lamdand a good literary medium, beside the London 
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English of Chaucer and the Oxford English of 
Wyclif. 


(vi) The Romantic Element 

The Romantic element has always existed in English 
literature, as in Beowulf or the poems of Cynewulf, but 
the term “ roman ” or romance is usually restricted to a 
class of literary composition in languages derived 
originally from Latin, but more immediately from 
French. During the twelfth and thirteenth centuries 
the largest part of the vernacular literature consisted 
of adventure stories in which love and religion came 
gradually to occupy an increasingly important position. 

Norman French began to lose its dominance; the 
two nations began to mingle. The professional 
aggers or glee-men made fife French literature, translated 
by themselves or others, accessible to the ordinary 
people. The^ aristocrat 1 still preferred French to 
English pofetry, but the rich burgesses, the knights and 
squires, the yeomen, and throngs of meaner folk 
welcomed the professional story-teller, and the 
romances were easily first in popular estimation. 

In French poetry, which profoundly influenced our 
literature, were three important story cycles : the 
matter of Rome, the matter of France, and the matter 
of Britain. We must look briefly at each. 

(a) The Matter of Britain 

A close, if not always peaceful, connection existed 
between the Bretons and the Normans from the tenth 
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century. Many Breton lais were recited by French 
“ jongleurs additionally, the Arthurian legend was 
transmitted through Welsh texts into Brittany. The 
Welsh and Breton streams of the Celtic tradition found 
their way into Norman literature before the Conquest 
and were later reunited to the main stream in Britain. 

King Arthur was adopted by Anglicised Normans 
in place of Charlemagne; his legends thus acquired 
courtly and chivalric ideals. Since these new tales 
were often read by women, the love element came to 
be featured. Thus finally evolved the Arthur we 
know, the King of Geoffrey of Monmouth’s book. 
First there was the historical figure, who led the 
Britons against the Saxons; from his renown grew the 
mythological figure, a kind of god; finally medieval 
chivalry changed him into the Romantic figure, the 
symbol of knightly grace and achievement. 

Of Geoffrey of Monmouth we know little except 
that he was a priest who became Bishop of St. Asaph 
in 1152. He began his Historia Regum Brittaniae by 
1139, and this account of British kings was completed 
by 1148. Its material was drawn from early prose and 
poetry, perhaps also from oral tradition. By the aid of 
imagination, Geoffrey welded the whole into an har¬ 
monious account, presenting an astonishing genealogy 
of British kings deriving from the Trojan leader, 
Brutus. The legends of Locrine , of Gorboduc , and ot 
King Leir (Lear) were incorporated as true history, as 

also were the stories of Arthur. 

Despite criticisms, Geoffrey’s book was accepted 
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as true. Its importance as an inspiration in Eng¬ 
lish literature cannot be estimated. Malory’s Morte 
<TArthur (about 1470) gave new life to Arthurian 
legend. In spite of protests by moralists like Ascham, 
the Elizabethans seized its stories, which suited the 
fervid patriotism of the time. Spenser drew on them 
in his F aerie Oueen , Drayton in his Polyolbion , William 
Warner in Albion's England. In 15 88 Thomas Hughes’ 
The Misfortunes of Arthur was performed before the 
Queen. Dryden turned to the cycle for his opera, 
King Arthur or the British Worthy. Milton meditated 
writing an epic on the national hero, as did Words¬ 
worth, but both abandoned the idea, leaving to 
Tennyson the task of surrounding the coming and 
passing of Arthur with the mystery and magic of 

togacs” 1WhCn " Fr ° m thC great deCP t0 thC gfeat deep 

In . 150, five years before Geoffrey’s death, an Anglo- 
Norman poet named Gaimar wrote a metrical 
chronicle; its first part is known to have been a 
rhymed translation of the Historia Rcgum Brittaxue. 

contemporary, Wace, is more important. He lived 
between nob and 1175. This Norman “reading 
derk won the favour of Henry II, who advanced 

T f f , r Can0n ? of Ba ? eux - He wrote various 

! j r ,S ' but is more famous for the Roman 
<* Brut and the Roman do Rou (i.e. Rollo). The latter 

a chronicle of the Dukes of Normandy, was left un¬ 
finished when Henry transferred his patronage to 
Master Benoit ” (Benoit de Sainte More ). 8 The 
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Brut , or Gestes des Bretons , is not a translation of 
Geoffrey’s work, but more than that, for Wace im¬ 
pressed his individuality on it; his French octosyllabic 
couplet moves swiftly, contrasting with Geoffrey’s 
stately Latin prose. Wace’s narrative also shows 
influences of the courtly school; he admits descriptions 
of love, and embodies two Celtic elements by giving us 
the first literary record of the Round Table and a 
picture of Arthur as “ Hope of Britain 

The first poem about Arthur written in English 
was by a priest of Arley Regis, Worcestershire, one 
Layamon (e. 1200). His Brut is founded on that of 
Wace, and its verse is based on what Layamon knew 
of his native folk-songs, being in alliterative lines and 
partly in rhymed couplets of unequal length. The 
author prefers stirring battles and the life of the woods 
and fields to the romance of chivalry, so that he 
invests the Arthurian legend with a new atmosphere. 
He has simplicity and force, and clothes his subject 
with dignity and the splendour of the old English epic. 

The spread of the Arthurian legend led to many 
other elements being drawn to it—tradition, love 
interest, religious mysticism being the chief. Thus 
the Graal saga, originally connected with Joseph of 
Arimathea, became part of the Arthurian cycle. This 
legend, of Joseph’s imprisonment by the Jews and 
his release by Christ, Who brought him the chalice 
used at the Last Supper, flourished in England in the 
reign of Henry II. Various forms of it were gathered 
into Le Grand St. Graal , which originated in the poem 
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Le Petit St. Graal , written by Robert de Borron, a 
knight living probably in the Vosges district, about 
1160. A prose romance. La Oueste del Saint Graal , 
concerns the search for the Graal by Arthur’s knights. 
Galahad finds it, takes it to the Orient, and on his 
death it is taken up to heaven. 

Walter Map (c. 113 7-1209 ?), Archdeacon of Oxford, 
is uncertainly credited with translating these romances 
from the Latin. 

Detailed mention must now be made of the love 
element in the Arthurian Cycle. 

Tristan is conducting Isold from Ireland to Cornwall 
to become the bride of King Mark. Her mother, to 
preserve her daughter from a loveless marriage, has 
distilled a magic potion which ensures that the two 
who drink of it shall have an enduring passion for 
each other. She entrusts the golden cup containing 
it to Brangwaine, Isold’s maid, who places it in a 
cupboard on board ship. Tristan, who has been enter¬ 
taining Isold with songs and stories, declares he is 
thirsty. Isold takes from the cupboard the magic 
cup and, unwitting its power, places it first to her own 
hps and then hands it to Tristan, who drains it greedily. 
At once there springs to their hearts a passionate love 
destined to last as long as they live. After the first 
tew hours of rapture they realise their guilt and resolve 
to perform their compact at whatever cost. 

They arrive at Tintagel and Isold is at once married 

IS ° ld is unha PPy> the lovers, 
impelled by the irresistible force of fate, drift together. 
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King Mark is warned by his knights that Isold is 
false to him, and eventually Tristan goes to Brittany. 
Here in a moment of weakness he weds Isold of the 
White Hand, only to repent in a short time, since he 
cannot conquer his unhappy passion for Isold of 
Cornwall. Tristan is wounded in one of his combats, 
so that even Isold of the White Hand cannot cure him. 
He sends his faithful steward to beg Isold to come to 
him and save him by her skill. Her presence in the 
ship is to be signalled by a white sail—her absence by a 
black sail. A vessel bearing a white sail appears; 
Isold of the White Hand is filled with jealousy at the 
approach of her rival. Tristan inquires eagerly of her, 
** For the sake of God, what sail does it carry ? 
“The sails are black.” Despair at the supposed 
faithlessness of his beloved seizes Tristan, and he dies 
with her name on his lips. Isold lands, she is told of 
his death. Her agony is too great for expression. 
“ Silently she steps through the crowd gazing at her 
beauty to the hall where lies the corpse. There she 
flings herself on the bier and dies in a last embrace. 

Sir Trisrem is a translation from a French version 
of the Tristan story, and is considered by certain 
authorities to be the first real English romance in the 
Matter of Britain , Arthur and Merlin being later. It 
has been attributed to Thomas of Ercildoune or Thomas 
the Rymer, a Scottish poet who lived about 1280, but 
there is no evidence to connect the romance with this 

poet. 

The poet of Sir Trisrem condenses his story owing to 
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gaps in the French version; the verse, moreover, is 
experimental in character, and the poem forms a good 
illustration of the manner in which a ballad might rise 
from the metrical romance. 

Trisrem tok his stede, 

And lepe ther on to ride; 

The qucn bad him her ledc, 

To scnip him biside; 

Trisrem did as hye bede; 

In wode he gan hir hide; 

To th’crl he scyd in that ncde : 

Thou hast ytent thi pride. 

Thou dote 

With thine harp, thou wonne hir that tide 
Thou tint 1 hir with mi rote 2 . 


(b) The Matter of Rome 

The Troy saga, although extremely popular, is of 
least importance from the literary point of view. 
Homer’s work was almost unknown even to the most 
classically educated writers of the twelfth century 
but there existed two Latin prose versions of the Trov 
saga one the work of the Cretan Dictys, who fought 
on the Greek side in the Trojan war; the other and 
shorter version was written by the Phrygian Dares, 
who fought on the Trojan side. Dares’ work is 
notable for the prominence assigned to Troilus. The 
story of Troilus and Cressida was used by numerous 
mediaeval poets, and finally by Chaucer and Shake¬ 
speare. Two poetical Troy books based on Dares 
appeared during the second half of the twelfth century 

1 Lost. 3% 


* A stringed instrument. 
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One was written in Latin verse by Joseph of Exeter 
in 1188, and is remarkable for its highly cultivated 
and brilliant form. The other was composed by the 
French poet Benoit de Sainte More (in 1160), who had 
completed Wace’s Chronicle of the Dukes of Nor¬ 
mandy. In Benoit the Troilus episode, whilst retain¬ 
ing the outlines as we find them in Dares, receives the 
courtly colouring and imaginative invention of the 
French poet. Benoit’s work was of great importance 
in the development of the Troy saga. It was trans¬ 
lated into Latin prose in 1287 by Guido de Colonna. 
Boccaccio then uses the story in his Filostrato; 
Cressid becomes, in the hands of the poet-novelist, a 
more vital and interesting figure. Chaucer adopts the 
story from Boccaccio, softening the character of the 
heroine somewhat and adding the figure of Pandarus. 
The Scottish poet Henryson wrote the Testament of 
Cressid in the fifteenth century. Shakespeare in the 
sixteenth century dramatised it. Dryden in the 
seventeenth century rewrote Shakespeare’s play. 
Truly a remarkable sequence in the literary develop¬ 
ment of a story. 

The Alexander Romance 

This saga was the first to find access to Western 
literature. It seems to have assumed a definite form 
about the third century in the Greek narrative of 

Callisthenes. 

Alexander is presented to us as a medieval rather 
than an ancient hero. The career of the mtghty con- 
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queror is sketched from his marvellous birth to his 
tragic end by poisoning. The description of Alex¬ 
ander’s expeditions in the East affords opportunity for 
introducing all sorts of extravagant stories. 

The oldest English Alexander romance, Sir Gilbert 
Hay’s Alexander , dates from the reign of Edward I. 

The value of the work is enhanced by the many 
details which are drawn from English common life 
and by the lyrical passages that introduce the separate 
divisions of the poem. These have no connection 
with the narrative and may have been inserted to 
arouse the attention of the audience. 

They illustrate the English love of Nature and 
tendency to reflection : 

Whan corn ripeth in every steodc, 

Mury hit is in feld and hyde 

Synne hit is and schame to chide 

Knyghtis wolleth on huntynge ride 

The deor galopith by wodis side 

He that can his time abyde 

A 1 his wille him schal bytyde. (4j7-63) 


(c) The Matter of France 

This consists chiefly of the cycle of legends surround¬ 
ing Charlemagne and the Twelve Peers. These 
stories, not all in verse, cannot compare with the 
Arthurian cycle, for there is little matter of poetry in 
them except in the chansons. Nevertheless they had 
an influence on English literature, for the courtly 
favour extended the reading of adventures which 
befell Huon of Bordeaux, Oliver, Roland, and the 
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celebrated Ferumbras. English prose also responded 
to this influence, as in Caxton’s translations of Charles 
the Great and The Your Sons of Amy on. We must not 
omit from our list the pathetic Amis and Amiloun , 
deservedly popular, and providing matter for prose¬ 
writing as recently as Walter Pater and Andrew Lang, 
and the twelfth-century Aucassin and Nicolette. 

It will be seen, then, that the Matter of France 
extends fairly widely beyond and after the Charlemagne 
Cycle. Closely linked to it are : 

Oriental Romances 

The Crusades were chiefly responsible for the 

coming to Europe of Eastern legends. Most of 

them came to us through France, as did the famous 
Yloris and Blatichefleur y which reached France about 
1160 and was linked by the jongleurs to the Charlemagne 
Cycle Other notable Oriental romances are The 

Meditations of Childe Ypotis y the completely unhistoncal 
Richard Caur de Lion , Roberd of Ctsyle (this giving 
matter to modern poets) and The Seven Sages of Rome 
which provided the pattern of a story sequence followed 
in The Decameron , the Confessio Amantis , and The 

Canterbury Tales. 

These Eastern stories were more fantastic than any¬ 
thing previously read in England, and can still ta e 
our breath away by their unexpectedness, as when we 
realise that, in Barlaam and Josafhat, the venerable and 
surely Christian Josaphat is Buddha. Their main 
effect was to soften the outlines of our romances and 
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to modify the fierceness of the Saxon appetite for 
action. 

^Summary 

In this chapter we have surveyed the main factors in 
the transition from Anglo-Saxon literature to the birth 
of English writing. We have seen that they con¬ 
sisted chiefly of changes in form, in language, in 
sources of inspiration, and in outlook. 

We have also noted the survival, in form, language, 
and as an active force, of certain elements of Saxon 
poetry and tradition. 

From here onwards the reader will be able to see for 
himself how the influences which have been mentioned 
guided and shaped the literature which was beginning 
even in the middle of the transition. He will not fail 
to see how profound was the effect of the Arthurian 
Cycle, essentially Celtic in sentiment and imagination. 
Most of all, perhaps, he will wonder that, while the 
nation itself was still in the making, the English genius 
could absorb so many changes and, retaining its in¬ 
dividuality, fuse them into one mind, language, and 
literature. This process we are now ready to watch. 
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Chapter Five 

Poetry up to 1400 

(i) Romances of Saxon Origin 

Both Havelok and King Horn , although they have been 
preserved through the French versions, appear to be 
based on stories which had their origin in England. 

Both have a distinctly Teutonic spirit. 

The Lay of Havelok was probably composed in the 

reign of Edward I, about 1280. 

From the fact that it is called a Lai, and also since 
the poet tells us “ qe un lai en firent li Breton” 
(“ whereof the Bretons made a lay ”), we are justifie 
in concluding that the story belongs to British or 
Welsh tradition. An abridgment of the story was 
made by Geffrei Gaimar in 1141 or 1151, and in one 
place Gaimar quotes Gildas as his authority He 
mentions a feast given by Havelok after his defeat of 
Hodulf “ si aim mes dit la vera estoire ( as the tru 
history tells us ”). An account of this feast does not 
appear in the fuller French version, but is included in 
the English version, whence we may argue that some 
additional source of information was open to the poet. 

The poem starts in spirited fashion : 
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Hearken to me good men. 

Wives, maidens, and alle men, 

Of a tale that I you will telle, 

The tale of Havelok imaked. 

First fill me a cup of good ale- 


and we may be sure the listeners hastened to supply his 
demand : his thirst quenched, the segger began his tale. 

Guy of Warwick is one of the oldest, the most 
popular, and at the same time one of the most tedious, 
of the romances. The story has three main divisions, 
and is probably a combination of two or three romances 
of Guy and Felice. 

The beginning of the thirteenth century witnessed a 

revival of the English element. The epic stories seem 

to have been lost, or preserved only in oral tradition. 

These earlier epic tales had been replaced by a new set 

of stories imported from France. The popular stories 

of Guy of Warwick and Sir Bevis , that were supposed to 

contam a kernel of genuine tradition, are, as we have 

seen, elaborately embroidered with the materials of 

mediaeval romances. Havelok and King Horn stand 
apart from these. 


The story of King Horn is known in several versions 
and the oldest and most archaic was evidently intended 
to be sung by the gleemen. Its origin may be traced 
bade to the turbulent times of the Danish invasion. 

The Hon IS a metrical romance, in which 

an old story has received a fresh impress. 

Many traits in this story suggest its primitive origin 
the relationship existing between Horn and his 
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followers; the manner of wooing; the duel scene; 
the formal challenge on the part of an invading host 
to a duel upon the result of which shall depend the 
marriage of a princess or the fate of a kingdom. 

Bevis of Hampton and Guy of Warwick are both 
romances which professedly deal with the time of 
Athelstan and Eadgar. It is possible that in Guy of 
Warwick the poet used English local traditions. 
There are many elements in both that suggest folk¬ 
lore material : the story of the dragon reminds us of the 
slaying of Grendel and Grendel’s mother in Beowulf. 

English Alliterative Romances 

A revival of the Old English alliterative verse 
occurred about the middle of the fourteenth century. 
The victories of Edward III in France resulted in a 
re-awakening of the national self-consciousness which 
found vent in a new enthusiasm for the English tongue. 
English displaced French in the schools and law courts, 
and in 1362 Parliament was opened in the English 

language. 

During the preceding period the various dialects had 
been undergoing a process of simplification. Inflec¬ 
tions had been disappearing, the language was tending 
towards forms which could become universal. It is 
not strange, therefore, that this revival should be 
accompanied by a reaction on the part of the poets to 
earlier and more truly national forms of verse. Under 
French influence rhymed verse had gained the 
ascendancy in English poetry, although alliteration still 
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remained in numerous phrases and conventional 
formulas. Alliterative poetry never entirely dis¬ 
appeared, and in Laurence Minot lyric or courtly verse 
joined forces with the more popular forms. 

This accounts in some measure for a series of 
romances that arose in the district of the Welsh 
Marches, and which borrowed the Old English epic 
verse and invested the romances with a certain dignity 
and stately splendour. 

Two poems, of which only fragments remain, are 
the oldest specimens of this alliterative verse; one being 
part of a romance on the Holy Graal, or Joseph of 
Arimathea, and two parts of an Alexander romance. 
The first is a condensed version of a long work in 
French prose. The serious style of the writers is 
admirably in keeping with the mystical character of the 
narrative. The Alexander fragments contain graphic 
and forcible descriptions and several brilliant passages. 
The work of this poet is important, since it influenced 
William , the translator of a French romance 
William of Paleme. * 


The romance of William and the Werwolf has been 
printed from a unique manuscript in the library of 
King’s College, Cambridge. 

William excels in his portrayal of the tender and 

pathetic themes. He excuses himself for adopting the 

alliterative metre—the original was written in short 

couplets—and in this form the poet feels he does not 
possess sufficient skill. 

Another alliterative poem, remarkable for its fresh- 
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ness and force, that dates from the reign of Edward III, 
is A treatise and good short Kefrejte (Dispute) betwixt 
Winner and Waster. It is a satire on the social condi¬ 
tions prevalent in England at this time ( c . 1350). 

The poem is incomplete, only 500 lines remaining, 
but it affords a striking commentary on the miseries of 
the country at the time and the scarcity of labour: the 
results of the Black Death. The economic conditions 
are discussed, and it is possible the poet was influenced 
by the revival of chivalry in the institution of the 
Order of the Garter (1343 )—vide description of rival 
knights. Moreover, the concluding page of the 
manuscript has the motto of the Order written in 

Old English : 

“ Scorn have the man that any harm thinketh. 

Sir Gawayne and the Grene Knight 

Among the many heroes of British romance, 
Gawayne holds the place of honour for attractiveness of 

personality. , 

To those who know of him only from Tennyson s 

unpleasing picture of a false, irreverent knight, it 

comes as a surprise to find that the Gawayne of 

mediaeval romance is “gay, gracious, and good . 

He was the best beloved of Arthur’s comrades. 

True that he docs not dominate any romance in the 

way that Tristram and Launcelot do, but there is scarce y 

a story in which he does not appear and does not tail 

to please, and one of the most remarkable and mos 

arresting of the romances is that of Gawayne and the 
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Grene Knight (c. 1374)—a romance that has no superior 
save in the pages of Chaucer. 

About its author, unhappily, practically nothing is 
known, save that he probably lived in Cheshire. In 
his romance he uses both alliteration and rhyme. 

In Sir Gawayne the poet holds up a “ mirror of 
knighthood The hero is the ideal knight, “ truest 
of speech and fairest of form ”, in “ cleanness and 
courtesy was he never found wanting ”; a prototype 
of Chaucer’s “ verray parfait, gentil knight The 
story is borrowed from the Perceval (Roman de Perceval , 
by Chrestien de Troyes), with interpolated passages 
that are original and throw light on the customs and 
manners of our ancestors. 

The poem is notable because : 

1. It is written with the alliterative measure of the 
epic, and combined with a lyrical element (cf. Pearl). 

This romance shows close acquaintance with the 
courtly life of the age, and the writer was evidently 
a lover of the chase. 7 

3. It is remarkable also for the deep and tender love 

of Nature displayed throughout the poem, and some of 

its most delightful passages describe the charms of 
wild scenery. 

4 - It displays an intimate knowledge of medieval 
craftsmanship and art. 

5. It shows literary power in its treatment of the 
story avoiding monotonyand repetition with greatskill. 

chastity 1S> m eSSenCe> didactic > bein g a study of 
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In the romance of Gaivayne and the Grene Knight the 
poet for the first time breaks away from tradition and, 
while using a romantic tale, he tells it with force and 
individuality, so that the attention of the reader is held 
throughout. The incidents in the story are subordi¬ 
nated to the main purpose the writer has in view—viz., to 
produce a work of art dominated by a high ethical ideal. 

“ Pearl**, “ Cleanness ”, and “ Patience ** 

Pearl (1360-1400).—In its external loveliness, and 
even more in its deeper spiritual beauty and truth, lies 
sufficient reason for the most patient and devoted 
study of Pearl. 

That this beautiful Middle English poem is not more 
widely known is due to the difficulty of the language 
in which it is written—a dialect of the extreme North¬ 
west Midland, with a large mixture of northern, 

Scandinavian, and romance words. 

The writer of Pearl also wrote Cleanness , Patience , and 
the romance of Sir Gawayne and the Grene Knight. 
His identity is a matter of conjecture; attempts have 
been made to associate the authorship of these poems 
with Huchown of Awle Kyale t and with Ralph Strode. 

From the internal evidence of the poems, the author 
would seem, from his wide reading and clerkly lore, 
to have been educated at Oxford or Paris. He has a 
knowledge of French and Latin, and intimate acquaint¬ 
ance with the Bible. 1 He is also familiar with the 
Roman de la Rose , Boccaccio, and Dante. 

1 Note large Scriptural element in Peart, Cleanness , and Patience. 
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Pearl consists of 101 twelve-lined stanzas ( abababab - 
bcbc\ with four stresses to a line. This form is not 
found outside English poetry, but occurs in some of 
the religious poems of the fourteenth century. 

The poet of the Pearl is a connecting link between 
the East Midland School represented by Chaucer and 
the West Midland School that later found expression 
in Langland. The author of Pearl has greater poetic 
power than Langland; he possesses moral earnestness 
combined with greater artistic skill. He is the real 
literary predecessor of Spenser in his use of allegory 
and alliteration, and moral seriousness united to the 
beauty of romance. 

Cleanness. A collection of Bible stories in which the 
writer endeavours to enforce purity of life, by showing 
how greatly God is displeased at every kind of impurity 
and how sudden and severe is the punishment meted 
out for offences against the Divine Laws. 

Patience. This poem is in reality a poetical para¬ 
phrase of the Book of Jonah, exalting the virtue of 
patience. 

The poem contains some fine descriptive passages_ 

e.g. the storm at sea : 

Anon out of the north-east the noise begins 

R^mh b r? tH a re ? CS d,d bIow u P on blue waters; 

Rough clouds there arose with lightning thereunder 

The sea sobbed full sore, great marvel to hear ’ 

TwT£ ndS ° n th r e water so wrestle together 

That the waves full wild rolled so high- 8 

And again bent to the abyss that bred fishes. 
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(ii) Popular Poetry 

The outburst of lyric song which began about 1300, 
and lasted for nearly 200 years, may be regarded in 
many ways as the expression of popular feeling. Both 
the ballad and the lyric arise in response to the same 
need; both are associated in their origin with the 
communal dance, but, while the ballad has remained a 
wayside flower, the lyric gradually became an exotic 
product of conscious art. Elements of genuine folk¬ 
songs survive in the refrains, repetitions, and inter¬ 
jections contained in some of these old songs. 

King Canute’s Boat Song 

Merrie sungen the muneckcs binnen Ely 
Tha Knut king rew thcrby : 

Roweth, knihtes, ner the land 
And her we thcs muneckcs sang; 

and The Hymns of St. Godric , the hermit of Finchale, are 
generally cited as the earliest examples of rhymed 
English song. Godric’s Hymn to Our Lady and to 
St. Nicholas were set to music, and these instances, 
together with other references, are useful, since they 
testify to the early diffusion of song and music amongst 
the people. 

The new lyric poetry developed mainly in the South 
and Midlands. The movement was associated at the 
commencement with the expression of religious feeling. 
A Good Orisoun to Our Lady , or prayer to the Virgin— 
a religious love-song—appeared soon after the begin¬ 
ning of the thirteenth century. 
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The metre of this poem is very simple. The poet 
charms by his enthusiasm rather than by any great 
poetic gifts. 

Several other religious songs betray the influence of 
the Poema Morale. 

But a new influence was beginning to act on the 
religious verse; this was the influence of the wander¬ 
ing scholars. 

These were men educated at the Universities, who 
knew Oxford and Paris life as well as the Schools. 
Some of them were men who had taken Minor Orders; 
they were familiar with missal and breviary. They 
came into contact with all classes, and this intercourse 
with the people kept their minds alert. Equally at 
home in cloister, hall, market-place, or tavern, fre¬ 
quently careless and dissolute, they would sing with 
equal spirit a hymn to the Virgin or a religious parody. 
They knew by heart the drinking songs and love- 
songs in French or English or Latin. 

In consequence of this, the rude folk-songs were 

made to conform to the metre of the Latin hymns, 

popular refrains were introduced into lyrics of all 

kinds. There was no hard-and-fast distinction be¬ 
tween forms. 


The Love Roun 

This poem shows how lyric form might be used for 
serious experiments in verse. It was written by 
Brother Thomas de Hales, a Franciscan monk, at the 
request of a maiden. The poet enlarges on the 
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transitoriness of earthly affection—worldly affection is 
false and fickle—famous knights have passed away 
like the wind’s blast—they have fallen like the meadow 
grass. 

Where is Paris ? Where Heleyne ? 

That were so bright of air of blee, 

Tristam, Amadas, Ydeyne ? 

This contemplative lyric, with its note of warm, 
religious feeling blended with lyric fancy, exemplifies 
the gradual and imperceptible union of various forms. 

The influence of the secular love poetry is seen in the 
beautiful Easter Song : 

Summer is come and winter gone, 

The days be"in to grow long, 

And the birdcs everyone 
Make joy with song. 

Still strong care bindeth me 
Despite the joys that’s found 

in land 

All for a child 
That is so mild 

of hand. 

Carols were brought from France, and there are 
Norman carols extant which were sung in the later 
part of the twelfth century. Most of the carols are 
written in simple Latin metres, and hence they 
probably date from the thirteenth century. Many 
of the refrains are familiar lines taken from the hymns 

and canticles : 

Now sing we right as it is 

Quod puer natus cst nobis. 
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When Christ was born of Mary free 
In Bethlehem that fair city, 

Angels sang loud with mirth and glee 
In excelsis gloria. 

In addition to the carols treating of Christmas, and 
the Lullabies of Mary, there were secular carols that 
dealt with the various customs connected with the 
feasting and sports of Yuletide. 

The bringing in of the boar’s head was accom¬ 
panied by the singing of a well-known carol : 


The boar’s head in hand bring I, 

Caput apri deffcro. 

Others concern the contest between the holly and the 

ivy, a survival probably of heathen festival games. 

The lads took the part of the holly, the lassies that of 
the ivy : 

Her commys holly, that is so gent. 

To please all men is his intent. 

Religious lyrics frequently took the form of a 

lalogue. The Complaint of Mary, based on the Latin 

hymn, Stabat Mater, and The Debate of the Body and the 

Send were favourite themes in English poetry in the 
thirteenth century. 

It is Impossible to enumerate the many and varied 
forms of lyric-songs during this period. Some of the 
most rollicking drinking-songs survived as the con- 

taverns. taVeS ^ EUzabethans san S i°y in their 

Jfft 0 S °" & WhicH datCS ft ° m the middle the 
thirteenth century, is frequently considered an example 
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of genuine folk song. Here is a version of one 
stanza : 

Summer is y-comen in—loude sing cuckow ! 

Groweth seed and bloweth mead, springeth the wodde 
now. 

Ewe bleateth after lamb, loweth after calfe cow, 

Bullock starteth, buck verteth, merrye sing cuckow ! 

Cuckow ! Cuckow ! 

Well singest thon cuckow, he swich 1 thon never now. 

An East Mercian poet, who fashioned his love- 
plaints on the model of the religious lyrics in single 
rhymed strophes of four long lines, has all the simple 
directness and warmth of feeling that is usually associ¬ 
ated with later lyric poets : 

My death I love, my life I hate, all for a lady fair, 

She is as bright as the daylight, none can with her compare. 
I fade, I droop, as doth green leaf in summer’s sunny air, 
If all my thoughts me helpeth nought, what can I but 

despair ? 

A contrast in tone and spirit to the above is found in 
the exquisite Song of Alysoun : 

Between soft March and April showers 
When sprays of bloom from branches spring, 

And when the little bird ’mid flowers 
Doth song of sweetness loudly sing. 

To her with longing love I cling, 

Of all the world the fairest thing, 

Whose thrall I am, who bliss can bring 
And give to me life’s crown. 


1 Deceive. 
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A gracious fate to me is sent, 
Methinks it is by Heaven lent; 
From women all, my heart is bent 
To light on Alysoun. 


The Ballad 


Meaning of the Term .—The term ballad is used now 
to cover a wide variety of verse, but the word origin¬ 
ally signified a dance-song; many ballads eloquent of 
love, youth, and the springtide were sung by the 
villagers at their feasting times to a rhythmic measure. 

Thus the ballad is a narrative poem, associated in its 

origin with the communal dance, possessing no marks 

of authorship, and the outcome of tradition among 

people free from literary influence. As in the case of 

the lyric, one more gifted member of the tribe would 

compose the verses of the song while the rest would 
chant the refrain. 

The term ballad has, however, been loosely applied 
to all poems written in what is known as “ ballad 
metre;; that is, four-lined stanzas technically de¬ 
scribed as lambic tetrameter and iambic trimeter— 
hence the term often includes poems that are really 
artificial ballads ”, inasmuch as they imitate the 
artless, simple, narrative form of their original literary 
prototypes but which, since they are not the outcome 

of the conditions which produced them, are not to be 
classed with them. 


The .harm of the ballad lies in its naive simplicity 
and primitive feeling. To call it artless, as some do, X 
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a mistake, for it has its own rules of diction, its tricks 
of phrasing, and conventional refrains. But it has 
the ease and sincerity of genuine poetry, and is deep- 
rooted in its love of the Earth and primal human 
qualities. 

And the birk and the broom blooms bonnie. 

There is poignancy in the cry of Margaret to her 
dead lover in Clerk Saunders : 

Is there ony room at your head, Saunders ? 

Is there ony room at your feet ? 

Is there ony room at your side, Saunders ? 

Where fain, fain I wad sleep. 

Homely pathos, old-time magic, a fierce love of inde¬ 
pendence, and a brooding sense of tragedy these are 
the things that pervade such pieces as Chevy Chase , 
The Bonny Earl of Murray : while the love of outdoor 
life and the changing seasons meets us in the Robin 
Hood ballads, and the well-known Sumer is icumen in , 

Lhude sing cuccu. . 

The ballad differs from the lyric in being descriptive 

rather than impressionistic, the telling of a talc and 
not the expression of a mood; while technically it is 
simpler, more primitive, less wrought upon as an art 

form. . , 

Ballads were current in great numbers in early 

England, but only two were written down earlier than 

the fifteenth century. Judas exists in manuscript in the 

handwriting of the thirteenth century. St. Stephen 

and Herod , which is considered to be quite as old, dates 
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from 1450. Langland, in his poem of The Vision of 
William concerning Tiers the Plowman, mentions the ballads 
of Robin Hood , and of Randulph , which shows that at any 
rate they were current before 1377. 

Paternoster I know not, as priests intone it, 

But rhymes of Robin Hood, or Randolph of Chester, 

The Battle of Otterburn was fought August 19, 
1388, and its ballad was probably sung soon after. 

There exist a number of ballads dealing with the life 
and adventures of Robin in the Green Wood. All 
these in their present form are of late date, but the 
Geste of Robin Hood may have been put together in 
1400, and printed by Wynkyn de Worde possibly as 
early as 1492. 

The political ballad was fostered in the middle of the 

fourteenth century, by the gleemen who took sides 

with the people, and by the clergy who levelled their 

satire against abuses in the Church and Govern¬ 
ment. 

A Song on the Rattle of Lewes , 1264, pours scorn on the 
Court party, and especially on King Henry’s brother, 
Richard of Cornwall, who was hated by the people 
as^ being a foreign king and also for his corrupt 

Peter de Langtoft, in his Chronicle , has handed down 

many songs that were sung by the soldiers and 

peasants, and which were inspired by the wars with 
Scotland. 

A long ballad tells of the 


capture and execution of 
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Sir Simon Fraser (1306), whose head was set up on 
London Bridge near that of Wallace. 

The social evils of the time, the corruption in the 
Church, served as materials for satire : 

Hwon holy chireche is onder fote. 

A Song of the Husbandmen voices the grievances of the 
husbandmen who, in spite of bad harvests and dearth, 
must pay heavy taxes and enable the king, Edward I, 
to carry on his wars. 

An illustration of the proverbial, aphoristic style is 
afforded by A Poem on the King’s breaking his confirmation 
of Magna Charta (1311). 

Political ballad poetry reaches its highest point 
during the early part of the reign of Edward III, in the 
patriotic songs of Laurence Minot. 

Minot was a Northumbrian gleeman who aspired 
to the rank of minstrel—that is, he desired the patron¬ 
age of a great nobleman. He wrote in all ten poems 
in northern dialect, between 1333 and 1352, com¬ 
memorating King Edward’s wars. He afterwards 
collected and arranged them in chronological order. 

His songs are full of ardent patriotism for England 
and hatred of her enemies. Like his predecessors 
among the gleemcn, he pours contempt upon the 
French and the Scots. He prays for the welfare of his 
king and country and exults in their victories. 

Minot uses alliteration and end rhyme, although he 
does not conform quite strictly to the Old English 
rules in his use of alliteration. 
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Bot sen the time that God was born, 

Ne a hundredth yere biforn, 

War never men better in fight 

That Ingliss men, while thai had myght. 

Bot some all maistri gan thai mis; 

God bring thaire saules untill his blis ! 

And God assoyle tham of thaire sin, 

For the gude will that thair war in 1 Amen. 


(iii) William Langland 

The identity of Chaucer’s great contemporary is 
little more than reasonably established; biographical 
details are, most unfortunately, few. We may take it 
that William Langland was born about 1332, in the 
Malvern district, was probably educated by the Bene¬ 
dictines, and became a cleric by taking Minor Orders. 
Since this status did not impose celibacy, it is not sur¬ 
prising to find him about 1362 living in London with 
his wife Kit and their daughter Kalot. 

Throughout his life he was poor and perplexed. 
It is the conflict clearly seen in his mind which makes 
us wish to know more of him and has tempted too 

many to be dogmatic in their assertions about his 
anxieties and beliefs. 

From occasional references to himself in Piers 
Plowman we know that his tall figure, tonsured and 
clad m sombre clerical dress, was familiar in the Com- 
district, where his neighbours complained bitterly 

verse names and q ua rrels in composing his 

This writing of poetry was the great interest of his 
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life. He began The Vision of William concerning Tiers 
the Plowman (i.e. farm labourer, not necessarily plough¬ 
man) by the time he was thirty years of age. From the 
existence of three texts we gather that he added to it 
and altered it until almost the year of his death. Into 
it he poured all his thoughts, his burning sense of the 
injustice endured by the labouring people of his time, 
his shame at the laxity of many of the clergy, his 
Puritan zeal against the building of any but the simplest 
churches, his scorn for the venality of the law, his 
perception of the weakness of the throne in the person 
of Richard II, his bitterness at the insincerity of the 
men and women he met. Above all, he was grieved 
by the neglect of what he conceived to be the greatest 
of virtues, Charity. 

Assuming the identity of Piers the Plowman (who is 
himself variable in identity through the poem, being 
sometimes a personification of the Man in the Street, 
sometimes a teacher with a divine mission, sometimes 
even Christ Himself, but always to some degree 
William Langland), he opens his poem by describing 
how he fell asleep while tending sheep on the Malvern 
Hills. He awakes to find in a “ field ful of folkes 
men and women of his dream—knights, monks, 
preachers, peasants, cooks that cry out “ Hot pies, 
hot ” and “ mynstrelles ” that sell “ glee ”. And the 
object of their journey, like that of the more famous 
journey from the City of Destruction, is the search 
for Truth and Good. From this point onwards we 
walk with Piers the Plowman, meeting many figures 
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whom Langland drew from life, together with others 
wholly imaginary, and in the company are also many 
personifications of the abstract, such as the Lady Meed 
(i.e. Bribery) or the Tower of Truth (God the Father). 

A succession of visions follows the first, which is 
that of the lovely lady who discloses herself as Mother 
Church, and in some of the visions there is no mention 
of Piers. As the years went by Langland added to his 
poem, including the Do-Well, Do-Bet, and Do-Best, 
which is a kind of appendix to the first complete draft. 

He undertook a complete revision about 1377 and 
again about 1393. 


Because the poem grew in this way, it is a mistake to 
look for a plot or a narrative or even a consistent line of 
thought in it. There is no one moral teaching or 
economic theory or national policy in Piers the Plow¬ 
man, although the rebels of 1381 sang parts of the 
poem as the slogans of their cause, and although 
scholars have decided that Langland was a Com¬ 
munist and a Lollard and a Wycliffite and many other 
things. The fact is that the poem is the repository in 
which Langland laid a record of what he saw and 
heard, of what he thought about it all from time to 
time, and of what he also thought were the partial 
causes of so much that was faulty in Church, State 
and human nature. A real appreciation of the poem 
must be based on a realisation of this; it cannot be 

“ d f “S'. to *ad theories into Langland's 
statements of opinion. 

As the Friars and Ploughmen and the Seven Deadly 
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Sins and a host of other characters pass before us, in 
places as varied as Westminster and the Dungeon 
(Abode of Bad Spirits), we realise that Piers the Plow¬ 
man is a marvellous picture of contemporary life and 
manners, a satire on the abuses and follies of men, and 
an allegory of life. In none of these directions must 
we press the meaning behind the text too far. Lang- 
land was living his life of poverty in Cornhill, probably 
earning a livelihood out of the law and Westminster 
Hall, even if his occupation was nothing more than 
- the copying of legal documents, and occasionally with¬ 
drawing into his room to add to the poem which was 
himself. He was not evolving theories or teaching 
principles. He was easing his own mind. 

The conclusion he finally reached is not unexpected. 
A mind of deep perception, tortured by doubts and 
wounded by neglect of sincerity and charity, inevitably 
turns to action, and not to theory, for its salvation. 
This happened to Langland. As he grew past middle 
age he wrote less of Piers the Plowman into his book 
and more of a personification of Love, who is certainly 
representative of the Saviour and Samaritan. Even 
now we find no didactic element coming into the poem, 
but a conclusion is clear to see. It is the lesson of 

Charity, Prayer, and Work. 

Langland’s only dictum is “Those who shall do 

well shall have well; those who shall do evil shall 
have evil It is as if he is weary of seeing remedies 
for particular ills, even of trying to preach the general 
means of holiness and the doctrines on which they 
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rest. All he can do is to insist that all must work well, 
pray to their God, and have unlimited charity for their 
fellows. 

The poem is written in West Midland English, and 
a free use of French words is more noticeable than in 
the writings of Chaucer. In form it is in the un¬ 
rhymed alliterative metre of the Older English period. 
In each line are usually three accented, alliterative 
syllables; one unaccented syllable, sometimes several, 
opens most lines. The following, modernised by 
Prof. Skeat, is a fair example : 

Wo-weary and wetshod . went I forth after. 

As a reckless renk . that recketh not of sorrow 
And yede forth like a lord. all my life-time. 

Till I wex weary of this world . and wilned eft to sleep, 
And leaned me till Lent . and long time I slept. ^ 

Much of Chaucer and Langland may now be read in 
Neville Coghill’s excellent modem English versions 
(' 949 )- 

In 1399 Langland may have written Richard the 
Ride less, shortly before the deposition of Richard II 
But it is always to Piers the Phvman that his readers 
turn for the visions which rise and dissolve or some¬ 
times blend into each other—the visions of Bat and 
Betty Win and Watkin, of Edward Ill's mistress 
Ahce Ferrers, of Holy Church and the Plowman, and 
the Virtues and Vices. Apart from it all is the enig¬ 
matic figure of its creator. His later years are even 
more obscure than the rest of his life. He is thought 
to have died about the same time as Chaucer, in 1400 


Chapter Six 

The Age of Chaucer 

I The Age of Chaucer was essentially an age of unrest 
' and transition. 

In the religious world there was a serious outburst of 
unorthodoxy. Wyclif and his followers were making 
an organised attack upon the Church. In town and 
country alike doctrines were being preached which a 
future age was to familiarise under the name of Pro¬ 
testantism. Nor was the Church the only medieval 
institution attacked. The working classes were 
stirring, and began to display a spirit of inde¬ 
pendence hitherto unknown. A period of economic 
discontent was followed by an open revolt a revolt 
which marked the downfall of the manorial system. 

The most insistent feature of the period is an im¬ 
patient, progressive spirit, alien to the medieval mind. 

Chaucer’s world is medieval; but beneath the 
medievalism the leaven of the Renascence is already 

at work. 


Chaucer 

It is probable that his grandfather was one Robert le 
Chaucer, collector of wine dues in the Port of London. 
On his death the widow remarried Richer le Chaucer. 
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His stepson John was a vintner, like his stepfather, 
acting also as King’s Butler to Edward III whenever 
that monarch crossed the water. John Chaucer 
married Agnes, niece of Hugo de Compton; and it is 
probable that Geoffrey Chaucer was their son. The 
exact year of his birth is uncertain, but most scholars 
date it as 1340. Geoffrey’s early life was spent in 
London during his most plastic years, and his im¬ 
pressions of the City and its teeming life were likely 
to make an ineffaceable impress upon his imagination. 
In 1357 Chaucer was appointed to the household of 
Elizabeth, Countess of Ulster, and wife of Lionel, 
third son of Edward III, and from items of her 
expenditure that have survived we gather that she 
provided the youth with red and black breeches and 
shoes. Two years later he was captured by the 
French, while on a military expedition to France, and 
the King paid a ransom equivalent to £240 of our 
present money for his release. He became subse¬ 
quently a personal attendant of the King’s—a “ be¬ 
loved valet ”, as he was called, or, as we should say 
to-day, a gentleman-in-waiting. From this position 
he ascended to that of esquire, where he was concerned 
with helping to entertain the Court and any strangers 
that might come along. In this way his social qualities 
were sharpened, a characteristic that left ample im¬ 
pression on his later poetry. 

From 1370 to 1378 he went on diplomatic missions 
abroad-during the later part of the time to Italy. 
These journeys, especially the Italian, affected in 
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marked fashion his literary work. During this period 
he obtained from the Corporation of London a life 
lease of the Gatehouse at Aldgate, where he lived for 
a number of years. Later he became Comptroller of 
Customs in the Port of London. 

We pass now to the last period of Chaucer’s life. 
His fortunes at this time declined. He lost Court 
favour in 1386 and became relatively poor. For the 
next few years he was, however, more free to turn to 
literary work. A slight improvement in his position 
occurred in 1389, when he was made Clerk of the 
Works, looking after the repairs and alterations at the 
Palace of Westminster, the Tower, and St. George’s 
Chapel, Windsor. In 1391, however, he was super¬ 
seded in these activities and lived on pensions for the 
remaining years of his life. A literary hint sent to 
Henry IV, entitled Complement to his Purse , had facili¬ 
tated matters in this direction. His great work, The 
Canterbury Tales , was written almost entirely during 
the latter years of this period, when he made splendid 
use of his knowledge of men and affairs. He died in 
1400, and was buried in St. Benet’s Chapel in West¬ 
minster Abbey. 

Chaucer’s Work 

The writings of Chaucer may be divided for pur¬ 
poses of convenience into three periods : the French, 
the Italian, and the English. Unlike Langland, he 
showed no liking for English alliterative verse; and 
despite his admiration for Italian poetry, he refrained 
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(with one trifling exception) from following its 
metrical patterns. None the less, there were these 
three distinct influences in his literary life, which left 
well-defined marks upon his work. 

(a) The Trench Period 

While an esquire to Edward III he first began to 
write, and a prayer to the Virgin, A. B. C., is declared 
by many to be his first extant poem. He read the 
famous Roman de la Rose, and was profoundly im¬ 
pressed by it. Of this voluminous poem he made a 
translation, probably at a later date. 

Before 1369 he had struck out a line of graceful and 
tender sentiment in the Cornpleynt to Pite : which was 
followed by the Book of the Duchesse in 1369—the 
Duchesse being the wife of Chaucer’s patron, John of 
Gaunt. 


(b) The Italian Period (c. 1372-84) 

This covered the time of his mission abroad. Two 
of these missions were to Italy—the Italy of Petrarch, 
of Boccaccio, of Giotto. He read Petrarch, possibly 
met and talked with him also, and studied the stories 
of Boccaccio. On returning to England he wrote 
TroilusandCriseyde, 1380-83, founded on the Filostrato 
of Boccaccio. It was Boccaccio, chastened by 
English reticence and religious feeling. He wrote also 
The Story of Griselda. 

Griselda is somewhat of an abstraction—womanly 
patience personified; and if she does not prove a 
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shade “ too good for human nature’s daily food ”, it 
is because of the beautiful little touches of tenderness 
and sweetness with which Chaucer embellishes her 
portrait. The story of Griselda is The Clerk!s Tale. 
He wrote also at this time The Story of Constance ; The 
Man of Law's Tale (from an Anglo-Norman Chronicle 
of 1334); The Compleynt of Mars (founded on classical 
legends); The Compleynt to his Lady ; the exuberant 
Tar lenient of Fowls ; To Rosamond ; Lines to Adam 
Scrivener ; The House of Fame (inspired by Dante), and 
The Legend of Good Women , influenced also by Dante, 

or derived from Boccaccio. 

The Legend of Good Women deals with the poet as 
wishing to make reparation for past errors. He 
regrets having translated the Romance of the Rose , he 
upbraids himself for the stigma he has cast on women 
in his picture of Cressida. So here he vows he will 
treat of good and true women. 


(c) The English Period (1384-90) 

J\ Some of The Canterbury Tales had been written 
during the earlier period, but those most characteristic- 
kllv English were written at this time—those of the 
Miller, the Reeve, the Cook, the Wife of Bath, the 
Merchant, the Friar, the Nun Priest, and the Pardoner. 
The Prologue is supposed to have been written in 

13 The Canterbury Tales place us in the heart of London. 

It is not many years since the old Tabard Inn at 
Southwark could still be visited, and the visitor taste 
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of that London ale of which Chaucer speaks, and see 
in imagination the little band of pilgrims. 

Beer was found in other places than inns in the 
fourteenth century. At the cross-roads of frequented 
highways houses were erected where beer was to be 
had. And the Pilgrim in the Tale dismounts at a 
house of this kind, where the Pardoner before starting 
on his story deemed it desirable, 

... at this Ale-stake 
Both drynke and byten cake. 


The French of “ Stratford-atte-Bowe ” spoken by 
the Prioress implied possibly no reflection on the 
worthy lady : 

And French she spake ful fair and fetisly 
After the scole of Stratford-atte-Bowe, 

For French of Parys was to her unknowe. 


The Prioress spoke “the usual Anglo-Saxon 
French of the English Law Courts and of English 
ecclesiastics of the higher rank ” Chaucer had been 
to France, and knew the difference between the two 
dialects, but he had no special reason for thinking 
more highly of the Parisian than of the Anglo-Saxon 
French. This Anglo-Saxon French was taught by 
the nuns at the Nunnery of St. Leonard, Bow—an 

thaTJT ® e T ilCtlne f0Undation ' Ic s«ms, however, 
that Anglo-Saxon French was giving way even at the 

Court to the fashionable Parisian French 
We can guess, from the food consumed at the 
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Tabard hostelry, how the middle classes fared; was 
not the cook accomplished in these matters ? 

To boil the chicken and the marrow bones, 

And poudre marchant tart and galingale : 

He could roast and sethe and boil and fry, 

Maken mortrewes and well bake a pie. 

“ Poudre marchant tart ” seems to have been a 
kind of mediaeval curry powder; “galingale”, the 
root of the sweet cypress, was aromatic and pungent; 
“ mortrewes ” were soups which contained a variety 
of ingredients—fresh pork, chicken, eggs, saffron, or 
sometimes fish, bread, pepper, and ale. These in¬ 
gredients were bruised first in a mortar hence their 
name. The Londoner approved evidently of strong 

seasoning. 

There is a disquisition on table manners in the Pro¬ 
logue. Each guest brought his own knife, but for 
common use there were no forks. At the beginning 
and end of dinner everyone washed his hands—an 
obviously desirable proceeding. Onto the rush- 
strewn floor the guests flung the bones and scraps of 
meat. The difficulties presented by the gravy were 
met by the meat—which was served by a carver at a 
side table—being laid on thick slices of bread which 
absorbed the gravy. Every guest had a napkin, and 
the proper use of the napkin was an elaborate ritual in 

The picture of the average merchant has a familiar 
look about it: 
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A Marchant was ther with a forked herd, 

In motteleye, and hye on horse he sat; 

Upon his heed a Flaundryssh bevere hat; 

His bootes clasped fair and fetisly; 1 

His resons he spak ful solempnely, 

Sownynge 2 always thencress 3 of his wynnyng. 

This worthy man ful wel his wit bisette 4 

Ther wiste no wight that he was in dette. 

The beaver hat long survived in the “ topper ”, and 
the business instincts of the gentleman express them¬ 
selves with no radical difference today. 

Chaucer accepts the current class divisions between 
“ 8 entles ” and “ churls Neither he nor Lang- 
land ignore distinctions of rank; and although rich 
and poor, cultured and rude, jostle one another in the 
procession, yet he is well aware that some of the Tales 
might displease the “ gentles “ among his readers as 
they offended the “ gentles ” in the poem. Yet he 
adds with the tolerance of the artist: 


• • • I must rehearse 

Their tales all, be they better or worse 

Ur elles falsen some of my matter. 


In Chaucer’s Doctor of Physic we have an excellent 
rem ? ^ medidne man. with his herbal 

remedies and his knowledge of astronomy—or what 
we should caU astrology. In common with the 
physicans of the day. he was a priest, but Chaucer 
mdicates that his medical studies had drawn him away 
from his profession: “ his studie was but litel on the 


1 Neatly. 

1 Tending. 


8 To the increase. 
4 Emphasised. 
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Bibel ” Chaucer gives a sly dig at him for his fee- 
loving propensities : 

For gold in physick is a cordial, 

Therefore he lov’ed gold in special. 

The supposed medicinal value of the metal, so 
common not only in the Middle Ages but a century or 

so later, is here touched upon. 

Such was the London in which Chaucer was brought 

up. 

The Form of the Canterbury Tales 

Of this work about 17,000 lines are in verse, with two 
stories—the tale of Melibeus and the Parson’s Tale —in 
prose. The verse consists of rhymed couplets. It 
forms a compromise between the old and new prosody. 
He does not care for alliteration or doggerel rhyme, 
and chooses the form of “ heroic ” verse, with rhymed 

couplets and five accented syllables. 

The tales themselves are of astonishing variety. 
Some are drawn from the romances of chivalry—e.g. 
The Knight’s Tale. Others deal with moralising 
Scriptural stories—e.g. The Monk’s Tale. Some are 
fine adaptations of romantic stories of ancient France. 
There are, between the stories, prologues, where 
Chaucer’s gift of sharp and vivid characterisation is 
best seen-e.g. The Discourse of the Wife of Bath. 

The wealth and variety of the Tales give us as m a 
A***-* obscura, not merely a faithful picture of differing 
sides of mediaeval life in England, but a vitalised epi 
tome of all that is interesting in medieval literature. 
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In the Knight's Tale we have much more than a 
typical romance; we have a presentment, with rare 
artistic skill, of all the finer elements in mediaeval 
romance, avoiding, as the author of Gawayne does, 
many of the vain repetitions and dull meanderings 
found in so many of them, and the whole is clarified 
and sharpened by that sure sense of character, of which 
Chaucer alone of his age possessed the secret. 

When the prevailing tendency to deal in allegory 
and abstractions is taken into consideration, it is 
astounding how alive these Chaucerian types are. 

For he had, in the course of his life, come into con¬ 
tact with them all. The Knight, the Squire, the 
Merchant, the Sailor, Scholar, Doctor, Monk, 
Labourer, Saint, and Knave—he knew them inti¬ 
mately and drew them from personal observation. 
He knew the Court folk, he knew the people, and he 
draws them for us with all their little tricks and 
mannerisms and external peculiarities. We recognise 
one by the raucous tone of the voice, another by his 
rubicund face, another by her sensitiveness—she was 
so “ pitous ” she wept to see a mouse caught. We see 
the parchment face of the Knave, the jolly countenance 
of Mine Host. He became acquainted, in a word, 
with the mediaeval Englishman as he moved and 
lived, and depicted him with a breadth of vision and a 
rich tolerant humour unsurpassed in our literature 
The poignant note that we find in Langland is absent’ 
for Chaucer takes rather the comedy view of life • 
but this must not be held to imply any lack of sympathy 
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with the poor and suffering. There is a large-hearted 
charity in his treatment of the labouring class, as his 
picture of the Plowman will testify. 

There is an open-air atmosphere about it all. His 
people are always on the move. Never do they 
become shadowy or lifeless. They shout and swear, 
and laugh and weep, interrupt the storyteller, pass 
compliments, and in general behave themselves as 
we might expect them to in the dramatic circumstances 
of the narrative. It is never possible to confuse the 
story-teller; each is distinct and inimitable, whether it 
be the sermonising Pardoner, the hot-tempered Miller, 
or the exuberantly vivacious Wife of Bath. 

There are tragedies as well as comedies in the Tales; 
some are grave and subdued, others ablaze with colour 
and merriment; but the thread of honest and kindly 
laughter runs through them all, serious and gay alike. 

There is nothing of the dreamer about Chaucer— 
nothing of the stern moralist and social reformer. 
Like Shakespeare, he makes it his business, in The 
Canterbury Tales , to paint life as he sees it, and leaves 
others to draw the moral. 

John Gower 

His Life .—John Gower was a man of Kent, born of 
good stock during the early years of the fourteenth 
century. He seems to have been a person of shrewd 
business instincts, with a large amount of landed 
property in East Anglia. His sympathies were aristo¬ 
cratic and conservative, and the Peasants’ Revolt 
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horrified him exceedingly, not merely as an upholder 
of law and order but as a landlord with vested 
interests. It may be that the youthful Richard’s 
diplomatic harangue to the mob at Smithfield dis¬ 
gusted him, but it is certain that he transferred his 
allegiance from Richard II to his rival, Henry of 
Lancaster. Late in life there is a record of his marriage, 
whether his first or second marriage is not quite free 
from doubt. In 1400 he became blind, but lingered on 
for a few more years, and was buried in St. Mary 
Overies (now St. Saviour’s), Southwark. 

His Writings. —His chief works were Speculum 
Hominis , written in French; the Vox Clewiantis , 
written in Latin; and the Confessio Amantis y written 
in English. The first is a poem of some 30,000 lines, 
somewhat in the nature of a Morality. The work is of 
small value but, as in Langland and Chaucer, there are 
interesting sidelights on City life. 

The Vox Clam antis was occasioned by the rising of 
1381. It consists of seven books, the first book 
describing the wilderness in which this medieval 
Baptist cries. In later books he pictures the common 

people as having lost their reason and become trans¬ 
formed into wild beasts. 

The Confessio Amantis was completed about 1390 
and was written in the days when he believed iii 

IVforRichtd n™ hC SUbStitUtCd th£ nam£ «“* 


It is clear, from the drift of the poem, that the writer 
is opposed to social reform. He uses a number of 
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stories with the definite intention of telling the people 
what are the rudiments of good morality. In telling 
the stories he is clear and straightforward, more so 
than Chaucer, whose delight in humanity causes him 
to dally with certain sides of his subject. Gower 
points the moral “ to adorn a tale ”, and if the result 
is less satisfying, less rich in dramatic material, than 
with the author of Canterbury Tales, yet the poem has a 
merit all its own—like the merit of Pope’s didactic 


verse. 

His last writing, his Traite, deals with love and 
marriage, and consists of a number of ballads. It was 
written about 1397. 

Gower is a good example of the slow growth of the 
new English language. He turned, in writing three 
major poems, from the use of Latin to French and 
finally to English. Even here his work exhibits the 
contending forces of the time, for, while Chaucer 
shows the last of the French influence in prosody, 
Gower has an almost equal balance of prosody based 
on accentuation and, as in the French mode, on 


syllabic quantity. , 

At this point we may note a crisis which faced 

English verse shortly after 1400* Owing to inflec¬ 
tional changes in the language (e.g. word endings were 
becoming silent, as in “ spouse ”, and the sounded ^ 
was also weakening so that it was the cb of the Scottish 
loch, and was thus on its way to disappearance) the 
accepted metrical patterns were growing useless. 
This problem faced Occleve, Lydgate, and other 
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successors to Chaucer. They imitated his metre, 
although it could no longer be inflected as it had been 
in his time. In the fourteenth century, therefore, 
English metre was in danger of collapsing : this point 
we shall deal with later. 

Gower’s octosyllabic line is well handled, although 
it can be tedious. His importance lies in his ability to 
tell a story directly and point his moral cleanly. 
Much inferior to Chaucer as a poet, he is his equal as 
an example of how a poet should do his work. 


Chapter Seven 


Dawn of the English Renascence 

[c. 1400—c. 1660) 

Introduction 

Chaucer died in the dawn of the fifteenth century, 
leaving behind him the realisation that a great force 
in English letters had passed away. His successors 
in England did little but copy him, and we enter on an 
era of mediocrity in Saxon verse which continues to 

the time of the Renascence. 

Among English verse-makers of the time is Thomas 

Occleve (c. 1368-^. 145°). a personal friend of Chaucer 

and a clerk in the Exchequer. To attract attention in 

high quarters, he wrote a long and tedious poem on the 

Government of Princes. There is no duller dog in 

literature than Occleve, but he loved and respected 

Chaucer, and has perpetuated a portrait of him which 

we have every reason to believe good and faithful. Ot 

himself he humbly writes : 

Simple is my goste, and scarce my letterure, 

Unto your excellence for to write 
Myne inward love, and yit in aventure 
Wol I me put, thogh I can but lyte; 

M V dere Maister !—God his soulc quyte— 

And fader, Chaucer, fayne wold have me taught, 
But I was dulle, and lerned lyte or naught. 
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More important than Occleve is John Lydgate (c. 
i 37°- i 45i), a scholar, and monk at the Benedictine 
monastery of Bury St. Edmunds. Perhaps his most 
interesting piece of work is his London Lackpenny , an 
agreeable and lively set of verses describing the woes 
of a poor man in Westminster Hall and about the 
streets of London, where he sees much to attract him, 

but can avail himself of no allurements for lack of 
funds. 


London Lycpeny 

To London once, my stepps I bent. 

Where trouth in no wyse should be faynt: 
To Westmynster ward I forthwith went, 
To a man of law to make complaynt. 

I sayd. For Mary’s love, that holy saynt I 
Pity the poore that would proceede 
But for lack of mony I cold not spede. 


And as I thrust the prese amonge, 

By fro ward chaunce my hood was gone; 

Yet for all that I stayd not longe, 

Tyll to the Kyngs bench I was come. 

Before the judge I kneled anon, 

And prayd hym for God’s sake to take heede: 
But for lack of mony I myght not spede. 


It is usual now to belittle Lydgate. Once highly 
esteemed (Coleridge preferred him to Gower) he is 
now out of favour. One may believe that this is 
largely because much of his poetry deals with matter 
now little considered, either because it is specifically 
religious or because it deals with allegory of interest 
chiefly in Lydgate’s own day. Not improbably, his 
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Troy Book, Complaint of the Black Knight, Life of Our 
Lady, and other original works apart from his transla¬ 
tions, will again be read with greater pleasure than is at 
present found in them. 

Until then let us at least note that Lydgate did 
observe the dangers to metre which we have noted in 
dealing with Gower, and that he tried to experiment 
towards a new prosody. The result was his famous 
“ broken-backed ” line, exemplified by 

For speecheless nothing maist thou spede. 

In this metre he achieved striking and beautiful results, 
even though it did not solve his problem. 

Stephen Hawes (d. 1523) wrote loyal verse to con¬ 
gratulate Henry VII on his accession. He had a gift 
for phrases which lighten up his prolix muse from 
time to time, for instance these lines : 

Be the day weary, or be the day long, 

At length it draweth to Evensong. 

Occleve, Lydgate, Hawes, affect one all in the same 
way. Their work has literary merit of a fitful kind, 
but it is sadly lacking in spontaneity, original impulse, 

and sincerity. 

A decided improvement is seen in the work of that 
vigorous personality, John Skelton {c. 1460-1529), a 
Norfolk cleric, and a remarkable scholar, at one time 
tutor to Henry VIIL Skelton neglects beauty quite 
openly, striving for some fresh metrical form of 

expression to suit his subject matter. 

Beginning as most young poets do, in the conven- 
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tional and imitative vein, he soon broke away, and his 
later work, despite all its uncouthness, has an in¬ 
dividual flavour, refreshing to meet with after the 
tameness of his predecessors. He is a moralist, with 
a message for his generation, that he determined to 
make as effective as possible : 


For tho* my rime be ragged, 
Tattered and jagged, 

Rudely rain-beaten, 

Rusty and moth-eaten : 

If ye take wel therewith 
It hath in it some pith. 


He attacked abuses of the day, both in the Church 
and Court, with an uncompromising rigour worthy of 
John Knox. When Wolsey was at the height of his 
power, Skelton did not hesitate to criticise him 
severely, as in his satire Why Come ye not to Court ? 

His most popular work was the quaint Boke of 
P/ylyp Sparrow , celebrating the death of the pet bird of 
Mistress Joan Scrope; his most outspoken was the 
Hogarthian sketch The Tunning (brewing) of Elynor 
Rummynge -recounting the brewing and subsequent 

her friends ' 611 ^ 11 ° f ^ ^ ^ alewife 

Skelton was a pioneer, inasmuch as he broke up old 

f hZTlf™ °f VerSC> SUggCStin g new form *, and in- 
fosmg kfe and vigour into English poetry at a time 

when they were needed. He is the patron saint of 
many twentieth century writers. 
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Scottish Literature of the 14th and 15 th Centuries 

Despite her internal troubles in the fourteenth 
century, Scotland had accomplished one great thing. 
She had won her independence, and this fact had 
served as trumpet call to the imaginative minds of the 
age. John Barbour led the way with his patriodc 
poem— Bruce (c. 1376), a poem recalling, in its noble 
apostrophe to freedom, the famous lines of Shelley in 
the Masque of Anarchy. 

About this time James I (1394-1437) returned from 
his years of captivity in England, a cultured and 
accomplished prince, and the influence he exercised on 
national verse was just what was needed. His own 
poem, The King's Ouair , is one of no small beauty and 
power. Imitative, it is true, of Chaucer and of 
French Romance, but animated by genuine imagina¬ 
tion and feeling, it is a work of heart and not of head. 

Robert Henryson (c. 1425-1506) was a schoolmaster 
in Dumfermline. His chief works are The Testament 
of Cresseid, Orpheus and Bury dice, Robene and Makyne , and 
Babies. Deeply versed in Chaucer, he worked in 
sure metre and effected happy experiments in rhythm 
and rhyme. His style is compact, his narrative to the 
point; his poems move briskly and gaily. He has b° th 
wit and humour, he also has sober reflection all his 
own; both aspects may be seen in the contrast be¬ 
tween the Taile of the Wolf that got the Nek-Herring 
throw the Wrinkis of the Fox that Begyht the Cadgear 
and The Three Deid Powis {Skidls). The goodness and 
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attractiveness of the man, his skill as a poet, his devo¬ 
tion to noble aims, his kindly if occasionally satiric 
outlook on fashions, abuses, and failings, show in all 
his work. 

Ever reminiscent of Chaucer, he is curiously close to 

Burns, not the least in his use of dialect, which is now 

much more than in his own day a trouble to readers. 

Here is a tiny quotation which may serve to whet an 
appetite : 


I mend the fire, and beikit (bustled) me about, 

Then tuik a drink my spreitis to comfort. 

And armit me weill fra the cauld thairout; 

To cut the winter nicht and mak it schort 
I tuik ane Quair (book), and left all uther sport. 
Written be worthie Chaucer glorious 
Of fair Cresseid and lusty Troilus. 


After Henryson, comes William Dunbar (1465 ?- 
I B°)> a Poet of striking if undisciplined power, and 
one of the great names in Scottish literature. He is 
the Burns of the fifteenth century, with something of 
that poet’s passion for beauty, native humour, and 
force of expression. He was not unlike Burns, more¬ 
over, m character: sensual and headstrong, with a 

lively and bitter appreciation of the paltriness of the life 
of the senses. 


He started as a Franciscan friar, but this did not 
harmonise with his pleasure-loving nature, and being, 
with all his family, a man sincere and straightforward, 
left the Order and became one of the Scottish 
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London 

London, thou art of townes A-per-se, 

Sovereign of cities, seemliest in sight. 

Of high renoun, riches and royaltie; 

Of lordis, barons, and many a goodly knight; 

Of most delectable lusty ladies bright; 

Of famous prelatis, in habits clerical; 

Of merchantis full of substance and might: 

London, thou art the flour of Cities all. 

Dunbar’s work is varied and voluminous, and 
exhibits him as an amorist, a moralist, and a satirist. 
When we examine his satirical verse, we realise a 
breadth, a vigour, and a vitality which clearly show the 
real bent of his genius. In his spirited attack on the 
law courts —Tidings from the Sessions ; in his anathemas 
on the dirty condition j?f the city, in the Satire on 
Edinburgh; in his boisterous ridicule of the thirsty 
alewife in the ballad of Kynd Kittok, we realise a genuine 
force, a Rabelaisean relish for the grotesque, that is 
something new in our literature. This gift it was that 
made him seek out fresh prosodic forms, and do for 
Scottish much what Skelton did for English verse. 
He has indeed been called “ the Scottish Skelton , 
and of the two he is perhaps the greater power. 

Of his contemporary, Gavin Douglas, it is less easy 
to speak. By some he has been claimed as a child ot 
the New Age, while others regard him as essentially 
belonging to the Chaucerian school and medixval in 
his outlook. Douglas was well born and rose to 
preferment in the Church. Letters for him was but an 
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episode in a busy life. First and foremost he was a 
political churchman, his literary work being done while 
he was a young man. Of this, the Palace of Honour and 
the translation of the JEneid of Virgil take the chief 
place. 

There is a pictorial quality about some of the writing 
that faintly adumbrates the rich imagination of Spenser. 
But it is as the last of the Mediasvals, not as the child 
of the New Age, that we must regard Douglas. 

As a final note, we may observe that the Scottish 
poets were more truly the successors of Chaucer than 
Occleve and his other followers in England. 


The Dawn of the Renascence 


Meanwhile an agency was at work, more potent 
even than the zeal of reformers, to turn the scale in 
favour of the New Learning. 

A Kentish man, William Caxton (c. 1422-91), after 
serving his apprenticeship to a City mercer, crossed to 
Flanders and, in the intervals between business duties 
dimmed his eyesight by much writing. Later he 
became copyist in the service of Margaret of Burgundy 
the sister of Edward IV, and, while groaning over the 

came across a new art introduced 
into Bruges by Colard Mansion, a clever calligrapher 
(about 1473). 


When he returned to his native country he carried 

! 7 !XJT a ^ P "l dous P^g P ress (1476), and 
established himself in the Almonry at Westminster. 

In his publication of Lydgate and Gower, of Malory, 
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and of that “ worshypful man, Geoffrey Chaucer ”, 
we recognise the man of letters. He had a pretty taste 
for literature and, as early as 1468-69, translated into 
English a favourite mediaeval romance, Le Kecueil 
des Histoires de Troye. According to his own account, 
he translated twenty-one books, and printed in four¬ 
teen years nearly eighty separate volumes, some of 
which passed through several editions. 

The Golden Legend , printed about 1493, is Caxton’s 
most important translation. 

The invention of the printing press, coupled with 
the discovery some time before of a way of trans¬ 
forming linen rags into paper, made the multiplication 
and circulation of books a very different matter from 
what it had been in the Middle Ages. 

(i) Art and Letters 

Caxton deemed the Middle Ages more interesting 
than Classical antiquity. Indeed, all that was vital 
and inspiring in medievalism he found summed up in 

Sir Thomas Malory’s Morte d’Arthur. 

Of Sir Thomas Malory (who may have written about 
1451), very little is definitely known. The one thing 
certain is that he wrote the Morte d’Arthur, which com¬ 
prises twenty-one books compiled from a variety of 

sources. . . , 

Malory sings the praise of love, not with the gay 

abandon of the French troubadour, but with that 

seriousness of passion typical of the North. 

While she loved, he says of Guenevere, she was a 
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true lover, and therefore she had a good end. It is a 
pity if love be spent upon one who happens to be in¬ 
accessible. Still, love, whether of maid or wife, is 
good, inasmuch as all love is good. All Malory 
pleads for is that love first be given to God, and then 
that the lover keep faithful to his love. 

For nearly fifty years after the death of Caxton the 
book trade in England was directed for the most part 
by two men, Jan Wynkyn de Worde (d. 1534), and 
Richard Pynson (d. 1530); but the admirable start 
made by Caxton was scarcely maintained by his 
successors. For any advance in the development in 
English literature we must look, not to the printer, 
but to a wealthy nobleman, Lord Berners, who did* 
admirable work as a translator. 

John Bourchier, 2nd Lord Berners (1467-1533) 

was educated at Oxford, and married Catherine’ 
daughter of the Duke of Norfolk. 


His literary work consisted of important translations 
from French and Spanish. In 1523, at Henry’s 
request, he translated Froissart’s Chronicles, a second 
volume in 1525 being printed by Richard Pynson; 
Huon of Bordeaux from the French (1532), printed by 
Wynkyn de Worde; The Castell of Love from the 
Sparnsh; the History of the moost noble and valyaunt 

ru*' ^ rth . our °f L -> te/l Betaine ; and in 1534 The 
Golden Book of Marcus Aurelius, translated from 

~ S ^ * Prind P es 0 M*™ Aurelia, 

which also inspired Lyly in his Euphues. 

Among the lesser literary forces may be mention^ 
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Robert Fabyan (d. 1513), who did useful work as a 
chronicler of London history. Edward Hall (d. 1547) 
was a man of more scholarly attainment. He chronicled 
the story of the Houses of Lancaster and York, and 
carried the story down to 1532. He had an eye for 
characterisation; and some of his work attracted 
Shakespeare, who makes fairly generous use of it in 
his plays dealing with Plantagenet England. 

Among the most remarkable personalities of the 
time is Sir Thomas More (1478-1535). 

He wrote, in 1510, A Life of John Picus, Earl of 
Mirandula , from the incomplete History of Richard III 
(written in Latin c. 1513). This has been called the 
first book in classical English prose. 

He also wrote Utopia , first printed in 1516 at 
Louvain; a second edition appeared in 1517- ^ 

was then revised by More and printed in 1518. It 
did not appear in English till translated by Ralph 
Robinson after More’s death, 1551. 

More’s other Latin works include epigrams, a trans¬ 
lation of some of Lucian’s dialogues, and pamphlets 
against the Lutherans. 

Amongst his English controversial works the most 
important is the Dyaloge against Lutheranism and 
Tyndale , in five books. 

Whilst in the Tower he wrote Dyaloge of Comfort 
against Tribulation. 

He also wrote much English as well as Latin verse. 

Utopia , or, to give the full title, The Discourses of 
Raphael Hythloday , of the Best State of a Commonwealth , 
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is a satire on the social and political evils of the 
age. 

This work has been not inaptly called “ the first 
monument of modern Socialism ”. In its general 
conception and trend it is in direct succession from 
Plato’s Republic , though whereas Plato’s is an aristo¬ 
cratic communism More’s is on a democratic basis. 
It is a People’s State, with an elective government, 
even though the State controls. This insistence on 
State control; its advocacy of a six hours’ day; its 
concern with over-population and what we term “ the 
land question ”; its denunciation of luxury and idle¬ 
ness these things give the Utopia a special interest to 
the social reformer. 

As a purely literary work it is of value as showing 
how the spirit of the New Learning expressed itself 
in the practical idealism of an English scholar; yet, 
in the very language selected, it showed how for the 
author was from realising the possibilities of our 
native tongue. It was written to convert the student 
rather than to impress the populace. It was in part a 
scholar’s dream of what might be; in part a reformer’s 
dream of what should be. 

(ii) Religion 

The first complete version of the Bible in English 
was made by Wyclif in 1382, though Wyclif himself 
was probably responsible only for the Gospels. The 
introduction of printing signalised the rapid multi¬ 
plication of summaries of various portions of the Bible, 
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and in 1525 Tyndale’s translation of the New Testa¬ 
ment was first issued. To Miles Coverdale belongs 
the privilege of rendering the first complete English 
Bible in 1535, a Bible based on the Swiss-German 
version. Tyndale’s translation, however, was freely 
used as far as it went. 

William Tyndale (born c. 1484), a small, thin, earnest 
man of extreme pertinacity, was educated at Oxford 
and Cambridge, and later acted as tutor in a Gloucester¬ 
shire family. He found it necessary to go abroad to 
work at his translation of the New Testament from 
Greek into English. This he completed at Hamburg. 
He was helped in his work by one William Roy, a 
Minorite friar educated at Cambridge. The transla¬ 
tion, coming as it did from one associated so closely 
with “ the arch-heretic ” Luther, was denounced by 
Cuthbert Tunstal at St. Paul’s Cross, and was publicly 
burnt. 

More was selected to do battle against Tyndale. He 
criticised his text for its avoidance of certain Catholic 
terms, such as grace, confession, and penance. Tyn¬ 
dale defended his exclusion of these words on the 
ground that a false meaning had become attached to 
them. More frankly admitted, however, that the 
English ought to have the Bible in their own tongue, 
and disposed of the argument that some might come to 
harm that way by saying that “ to keep the whole 
commodity from any people because of harm that by 
their own folly and fault may come to some part, 

were as though an unlicensed surgeon should ... cut 
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off a man’s head by the shoulders to keep him from 
toothache ”. 

Miles Coverdale (b. 1488), a Yorkshireman educated 
at Cambridge, had become a priest in 1514, and had 
assisted Tyndale in the translation of the Pentateuch. 
Less brilliant as a scholar than Tyndale, he had no small 
measure of his literary power and, about the time of 
Tyndale’s execution, his friend and colleague com¬ 
pleted his translation of the entire Bible. 

Finally, in 1540, a translation more carefully revised, 
containing a prologue by Cranmer, was appointed to 
the use of the churches. Of the five men more or less 
associated with the translation in England—Tyndale, 
Coverdale, Rogers, Cromwell, and Cranmer—Cover- 
dale alone escaped a violent death, dying quietly as 

an old man in 1568, after a life of extraordinary mental 
activity. 


Chapter Eight 


Earlier Renascence 

1406-c. 1490 

(i) Poetry 

The poetry of the Renascence has all the freshness and 
vigour of a youthful race. 

The poetry of the age opens with the publication of a 
volume known as Tottel's Miscellany (1557)* 
book contained the verse of those ill-fated courtiers 
Sir Thomas Wyatt and the Earl of Surrey, and marks 
the first English poetry of the Renascence. 

Thomas Wyatt was born in 1503, entered St. 
John’s College, Cambridge, at the age of twelve, and 

took his degree at fifteen. 

He was at one time, like Chaucer, esquire to the 

King. He travelled to Italy on several occasions, and 
was the first to introduce the sonnet into England. 
Wyatt died of fever in 1542, in Ws thirty-ninth year. 
His friend and disciple, Henry Howard, Earl of 

Surrey, was born about 1517* 

Of these two names Wyatt’s is the more important. 

Modelling his work upon Italian forms, he attempted 

a great variety of metrical experiments—songs. 

madrigals, sonnets, elegies; occasionally imitative, 

but with touches of grace and fantasy. 
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Surrey is seen rather as the disciple of Wyatt than an 
independent force; yet his sonnets are more effective 
than those of Wyatt. Wyatt adhered strictly to the 
Petrarchan model, used with fine effect at a later date 
by Milton and still more recently by Rossetti. Surrey 
modified the form, and it was this modification that 
Shakespeare sehed upon in his splendid sonnet 
sequence. The Petrarchan form is perhaps the more 
impressive, the modified English form the more 
expressive. 

Surrey also translated the second JEneid into blank 
verse. This is the first example of Blank Verse in English. 
Surrey’s blank verse was very unlike the sonorous 
measure it became in the hands of Marlowe. But it 
was a step at any rate in the direction of a form of 
literature in which the greatest Elizabethans won their 
highest triumphs. 

Surrey excels his friend as a metrist, and shows little 
of that awkwardness that mars much of Wyatt’s verse. 
But it must be remembered that if the disciple excelled 
his master in ease and assurance, the master had the 
advantage of having opened up the way. In the work 
of these men we mark for the first time a more personal 
note in English poetry, for the great characteristic of 
mediaeval verse was its impersonal character. 


Description of Spring 

The sootc season, that bud and bloom forth brings, 
With green hath clad the hill, and eke the vale, ** 
The nightingale with feathers new she sings; 

The turtle to her mate hath told her tale 
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Summer is come, for every spray now springs; 

The hart hath hung his old head on the pale; 

The buck in brake his winter coat he slings; 

The fishes flete with new repaired scale; 

The adder all her slough away she slings; 

The swift swallow pursueth the flies smale; 

The busy bee her honey now she mings 1 ; 

Winter is worn that was the flowers’ bale. 

And thus I see among these pleasant things 
Each care decays, and yet my sorrow springs I 

George Gascoigne (c. 1525-77) is an interesting 
figure of the time, and has been held responsible for 
the first English prose comedy, The Supposes (from 
Ariosto); the first regular verse satire, The Steel Glass’, 
the first prose tale (from Bandello); the first transla¬ 
tion from Greek tragedy, Jocasta ; and the first 
critical essay, Notes of Instruction. He is a tolerable 
metrist and has a nice turn for fantasy, as may be seen 
by his collection of verse, F lowers. Herbs, and Weeds. 
His Lullaby of a Lover is a pleasant specimen of his 
original power. 

First lullaby, my youthful years. 

It is now time to go to bed, 

For crooked age and hoary hairs 
Have won the hav’n within my head : 

With lullaby then, youth, be still, 

With lullaby content thy will, 

Since courage quails and comes behind. 

Go sleep and so beguile thy mind. 

With Gascoigne may be mentioned Turberville, 
Googe, and Tusser. These men were all agreeable 
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verse-writers rather than genuine poets; happy 
occasionally in their phrasings and fancies, but un¬ 
inspired and mediocre on the whole. It is best to 
regard them as indirectly helping the development of 
English poetry by their translation work. 

The most original of this early group is Thomas 
Sackville. His Mirror for Magistrates gives a powerful 
picture of the underworld, where the poet describes his 
meeting with famous Englishmen who had suffered 
misfortune. This work is not all from Sackville’s 
pen, but the Prologue and design are his, and the 
Prologue has a Dantesque intensity about it, and a 
power of allegorising, unequalled save in the pages of 
Spenser. Sackville’s technical skill is far superior to 
his predecessors’—superior to any but the great names 
of the age. Undoubtedly he is the most original poetic 
force between Chaucer and Sidney. 

Sir Philip Sidney (i j 54-86). His literary work was 

produced between the years 1578 and 1582, though 

nothing was published till after his death. The 

Arcadia appeared in 1590, in an unfinished state, and 

appeared again in 1598, complete. About 1580 

Apologiefor Poe trie was written. In 15 91 this work was 

named Defense of Poesie. The Astrophel and Stella 

sonnets appeared in 1593, numbering 108, and eleven 
songs. 

Less brilliant than Marlowe, less witty than Lyly, 
inferior to Spenser in glamour, and excelled by many a 
contemporary song-writer in deftness of fancy, he has 
produced a body of work which for its versatile 
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excellence places him in the foremost rank of his time. 

His quick and sensitive imagination enables him to 
pluck out the very soul of song. “ It is not riming and 
versing that maketh a poet, no more than a long gowne 
maketh an advocate, who tho’ he pleadeth in armour 
should be an advocate and no soldier.” 

His most remarkable literary work is to be found in 
the series of sonnets, Astrophel and Stella, first published 
after his death. 

A man of exquisite culture, with a delicate palate for 
all that is fine in literature, he knew precisely what to 
say, but lacked at times the executive power to say it 
in the right way. This was largely due to want of 
experience in writing; and his later verses are greatly 
superior to his earlier efforts. 

But, if some of his work seems more literary in 
inspiration than original and first hand; if, as com¬ 
pared with Spenser, the lines on occasion drag some¬ 
what nervously, there are rare flashes of beauty, fine 
notes of passion, unforgettable phrases. 

My true-love hath my heart, and I have his. 

By just exchange one to another given : 

I hola his dear, and mine he cannot miss, 

There never was a better bargain driven : 

My true-love hath my heart, and I have his. 

His heart in me keeps him and me in one. 

My heart in him his thoughts and senses guides : 

He loves my heart, for once it was his own, 

I cherish his because in me it bides : 

My true-love hath my heart, and I have his. 
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(ii) The Drama 

JDrama may be defined as an articulate story presented in 
action. Unless articulate, or spoken, it is pantomime. 
This articulate story - is intended to appeal through the 
medium of another art—the art of mimicry, which is 
that of the actor! It must lend itself to this secondary 
art; in so far as it suggests matter lying beyond the 
range of mimicry, it fails in its intent, 
f Classical drama died with Greece and Rome, and was 
forgotten save by scholars. The origin of later drama 
is to be found in attempts made by the Church to 
present events in the life of Christ to the unlettered 
people. Thus tableaux in the churches, without dia¬ 
logue or action, represented such scenes as the Marriage 
Feast of Cana. By the tenth century two important 
developments occurred. One was that a few people, 
such as the nun Hroswitha in Saxony, began to write 
simple plays of Christian interest, basing their work on 
classical models, such as the Comedies of the Roman 
playwright Terence. The second development was 
the passing from tableaux to dialogue and action.N This 
arose from the Antiphons sung alternately by each side 
of a church choir. Lengthy passages of chant rested 
on the extension of vowels, so that the more elaborate 
or prolonged phrases had no verbal content except 
o s e's and so forth: Presently tropes were 
written to sustain these phrases, a trope being a group 
of words, usually from the Vulgate, which was like a 
little message not necessarily relevant to the Antiphon 
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in which it occurred. The idea may be puzzling to 
anyone unfamiliar with the possibilities of Gregorian 
Chant. Perhaps it is best explained by a wholly 
imaginary example. Let us suppose one side of the 
choir to be singing an extended musical phrase 
elaborating the word Mary. To sustain the numerous 
notes, a trope is introduced by the words is great 
indeed. Thus the choir begins to sing Mary, breaks off 
the a sound and sings the trope, returns to the a sound 
and concludes the word Mary. The whole sustains 
one musical phrase and has a real completeness both of 
sound and sometimes of meaning. 

Now the obvious opening here is for the intro¬ 
duction of tropes which will answer each other as each 
side of the choir sings the Antiphons. The develop¬ 
ment is necessarily restricted, since the first aim is to 
sing the Antiphons of the Office for the day; the 
tropes are used merely as an aid to a good rendering 
of the music. The opening was wide enough, how¬ 
ever, for the growth between the sixth and tenth 
centuries of an unofficial dialogue illustrative of the 
matter of the Antiphons. A slight dramatic element 

was thus introduced. 

During these years dramatic action was also finding 
a place in unofficial church services. Thus the people 
began to delight in unofficial church ceremonies, such 
as the Burying of the Cross, sometimes followed three 
days later by the Rising. In other words, the Cruci¬ 
fixion and Resurrection were imaginatively and 
figuratively portrayed in simple action. Sometimes a 
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church had permanent sepulchres, of which two or 
three may still be seen in English churches, where these 
slight and silent dramas were executed. 

By the tenth century they had become more elabor¬ 
ate, and tropes were written to accompany them, the 
trope being now no longer part of an antiphon, but a 
composition in its own right. Thus, while the clergy 
and certain of the laity approached the Sepulchre, 
members of the choir and sometimes a soloist inside the 
sepulchre were singing the well-known, 

Quem quaeritis ? 

Jesum Nazarenum. 

Non est hie; surrexit, ut praedixit vobis; praecedet vos in 
Galilacam. 

“ Whom seek ye ? ” 

“ Jesus of Nazareth.” 

He is not here; He is risen, as He foretold you; He has 
gone before you into Galilee.” 

The words given here are those used today in thou¬ 
sands of churches all over the world, the merely choral 
remnant of the old trope derived from the Vulgate 
and fitted to dramatic action a thousand years ago. 

By the tenth century these dramas began to multiply 
and to become more dramatic. They were acted at 
Christmas and Easter. Mary Magdalen sought the 
tomb; the Infant lay in the manger; the Magi walked 

up the aisles of the church, singing, to find their 
Bethlehem at the altar steps; the Prophets came in 
turn before the congregation to announce their 
Messianic messages; Lazarus rose from the dead. 
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Presently episodes from the lives of popular saints, 
such as St. Nicholas, were enacted. 

By the twelfth century the plays had become too 
elaborate for church presentation and too various in 
interest to be primarily the concern of the clergy. In 
England cities began to take pride in outdoor presenta¬ 
tion of plays, whether the St. Katherine , which was 
popular in London, or the larger dramas (Adam and 
Eve and the Fall, the Massacre of the Innocents, Satan’s 
Revolt in Heaven) which required plenty of space and 
many actors. Thus we come to the Mystery Plays 
(based on Biblical events) and Miracle Plays (based on 
the lives of the Saints). By the fourteenth century the 
trade Guilds had been entrusted with the preparation 
and annual presentation of both kinds of play. Thus 
the Vintners presented the Marriage at Cana; the 
Fishermen, the Flood. On the whole, the Miracle 
Plays were more popular than the Mysteries, because 
their subject matter was more varied and allowed for 
the addition of imaginative incidents. 

The Miracle Plays 

Four great cycles of plays have come down to us, 
from York, Chester, Towneley (Wakefield), and 
Coventry. The York cycle is the most interesting, 
consisting of forty-eight plays surviving out of fifty- 
one. Written in the Northumbrian dialect, they 
attempt to give suitable expression to each character 

by variety of metre and diction. 

Five of these plays were almost identical with five in 
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the cycle performed at Woodkirk, near Wakefield. 
The most famous in this cycle is the Second Shepherd's 
Play. It opens with the entrance of one shepherd, 
grumbling about the conditions of his employment. 
He excuses himself, however, by remarking. 

It dos me good, as I walk thus by myn oone, 

Of this warld for to talk in maner of monc. 


A second shepherd enters, grumbling because he has 
an ill-tempered wife. He remarks, » 

As sharp as thystille, as rugh as a brere. 

She is browyd like a brystylle, with a sowre loten chere ... 

The shepherds quarrel until a third enters, also with 
complaints. The three sup together and settle to 
watch their flocks for the night. Now appears Mak, 
a shepherd often suspected of sheep-stealing. After 
some humorous interchanges, the three allow him to 
stay with them. During the night he steals a ram and 
makes off home with it, where his wife hides it in a 
cradle. Next morning the other three search for it, 
finally coming to Mak’s hut. He allows them to 
search it, on condition they make no noise for fear of 
wakening the baby. They give the cradle a wide 
berth, and depart without finding the ram. How¬ 
ever, they remember that they have left no Christmas 

gift for the child. Returning to remedy this fault, the 
following happens : 

3 rdSbep. The child wille it not grefe, that lytylle day 

starne? (Star.) 3 

Mak, with youre leyfe, let me gyf youre barne 
oot vj pence. 
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A lak. Nay, do way : he slepys. 

3 rd Shep. Me thynk he pepys. 

Mak. When he wakyns he wepys. 

I pray you go hence. 

3 rd Shep. Gyf me lefe hym to kys, and lyft up the clowtt. 

What the dewille is this ? he has a long snowte. 

Mak’s wife leaps to the rescue with a story of how 
she watched the baby being stolen and replaced by a 
changeling, but the shepherds give Mak a rough time 
until, worn out, all fall asleep. They are awakened by 
the Song of the Angel and, finding gifts, they hurry off 
to Bethlehem. 

The Chester plays are more didactic in purpose, 
commencing with The Tall of Lucifer, and including 
The Creation and Tall, and The Sacrifice of Isaac. There 
are twenty-five plays in the cycle. The Sacrifice of Isaac 
has both humour and pathos. The humour of The 
Flood is supplied by the shrewishness of Noah’s 
wife, as when her family plead with her to enter the 

Ark: 

Mate. Mother, we praye you all together. 

For we are heare, youer ownc childcr. 

Come into the shippe for feare of the weither, 
For his love that you boughte 1 
Noyes Wiffe. That will not I, for all youer call, 

But (unless) I have my gossipncs all. 

Seen. In faith, mother, yctt you shade, 

Wheithcr thou wylte or [nought]. 

Noye. Welkome, wiffe, into this botte. 

Noyes Wijfe. Have thou that for thy note 1 
Noye. Ha, ha 1 marye, this is hotte 1 
It is good for to be still. 
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In Isaac we find a curious dignity and simplicity, as 
in these short extracts : 

O Isaake, my darling deare. 

My blessing now I give thee heare, 

Take up this faggot with good cheare. 

And on thy back it bring. 

And fier with us I will take. 

And his son pleads, 

Alas, Father 1 is that your wille 
Your owne child for to spill 
Upon this hilles brink, 

If I have trespassed in any degree 
With a yard you may beat me; 

Put your sword, if you will be, 

For I am but a child. 

The play ends with the entry of a mounted mes¬ 
senger, who proclaims that the next pageant, Balaam 

and his Ass (unique to the Chester cycle), is about to 
begin. 

A great impetus was given to the performance of 
Miracle Plays by the institution of the Feast of Corpus 
Christi early in the thirteenth century. This was 
noticeably so at Coventry, since this June feast was the 
chief time for the performance of plays there. Inci¬ 
dentally the plays may have been performed in this 
instance by the Grey Friars, and not by the Guild 
members The great play, known as the Coventry 
Play had no fewer than forty-two scenes, beginning 
widi the Creation, going through the main events of 
Old Testament history, the whole of the life of Christ 
and ending with the Ascension, the Descent of the 
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Holy Ghost, the Assumption of the Virgin Mary, and 
Doomsday. As in many other Miracle Plays, much 
freedom of action occurred; God and angels and devils 
appeared on the stage. But in the Coventry produc¬ 
tions great dignity preserves the sacredness of the 
subject. 

In addition there is considerable literary skill. 
Witness the structure of the Angel’s speech to the Holy 
Women : 

Wendyth fforthe, ye women thre, 

Into the strete of Galyle; 

Your Savyour ther xul ye se 

Walkynge in the waye. 

Your ffleschely lorde now hath lyff, 

That deyd on tre with strook and stryff; 

Wende fforthe, thou wepynge wyff. 

And seke hym, I the saye. 

And here is Mary, mourning over the dead Jesus : 

O my sone ! my sone ! my derlyng dere I 

What (how) have I defendyd (offended) the ? 

Thou hast spoke to all tho (those) that ben here, 

And not o word thou spekyst to me I 

To the Jewys thou art full kende. 

Thou hast foryeve al here (their) mysdeede; 

And the thef thou hast in mende (mind), 

For onys haskyng mercy hefne (heaven) is his medc. 

A I my sovereyn Lord, why wylt thou not speke 
To me that am thi modyr in peyn for thy wrong ? 

A ! hert 1 hert 1 why wylt thou not breke ? 

That I were out of this sorwc (sorrow) so stronge I 

Such were the plays people flocked to see in the 
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Middle Ages. They were presented with every 
elaboration of costume, often on a movable platform 
which took the play to appointed places in the town or, 
in other cases, on a permanent stage, as at Toft Green, 
York. The stage was open on all sides, but had a 
roof, which was useful for the descent of an angel or 
to conceal an angel whose voice was to come down 
from heaven. Jugglers and musicians sometimes pro¬ 
vided interludes to refresh the people who attended 
the plays, for these sometimes followed each other 
from soon after four in the morning until light failed 
at the end of the summer’s day. The Devil was 
usually very active, ferocious in appearance, often 
comical, and had Hell’s Mouth, a hideous piece of 
scenery, as his abode. Every detail of dress and 
make-up was ruled by local tradition, so that people 
were annoyed if Judas had not a rusty beard or if 
Herod did not wear blue satin. 


^ {b) Phe~Morality Plays 

(The Coventry Play was unique in having among its 
characters an abstraction, someone neither human nor 
divine. Whether Meditation, Compassion, and others 
were represented by people or were merely dressed lay 
figures is uncertain, but there is no doubt that Con¬ 
templation was a real person with a real part to play. 
It !s in this character that we find the transition from 
Mystery and Miracle Play to the Morality. 

L VO?. ?, ef ° re audiences had tired of the extremely 
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long Mysteries, with their stories essentially limited by 
their scriptural sources, they grew to like plays about 
individual men, such as they might meet in everyday 
life, or about man himself. For instance, from the 
Low Countries came a play called The Castell of 
Perseverance , which gave the history of a man from 
his birth to his life after death. This was curtailed so 
that only his death was left as the play’s subject; this 
new play was the famous Everyman. 

Each member of the audience could see himself in 
this man of about forty who finds his time of life run 
out. He is called Hnmannm Genus (Human Race), and 
we find him seduced by Greed after a youth in which 
Joy, Folly, Slander, and others had been his com¬ 
panions. From here we follow him to death. He 
calls on Fellowship, Kindred, and Cousin to remain 
faithful to him. He pleads with Goods, who admits 
that now he can do Everyman nothing but harm. 
His former friends forsake him, as in this passage 
after Fellowship has promised to remain with him 
always : 

E. Why, ye sayd, yf I had nede, 

Yc wolde me never forsake, quyeke ne deed. 

Thou it were to hell, trucly. 

F. So sayd I certaynely, 

But suche pleasures be set a syde, the sothc to saye; 
And also, yf we toke such a journayc. 

Whan sholde we come agayne ? 

E. Naye, never agayne, tyll the daye of dome. 

F. In faith, than wyll I not come there. 

Who hath you these tvdynges brought ? 

E. In dede, deth was with me here. 
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Now, by God that hath all bought. 

If deth were the messenger, 

For no man that is lyvynge to daye 
I will not go that lothe journayc. 

Not for the fader that bygate me. 

Ye promysed me other wyse, parde. 

I wote well I say so, truely, 

Al chere ^ th ° U Wylt CtC and dr y nke and make good 

Or haunt to women, the lusty company 

I wolde not forsake you whyle the day is clere 
Truly me veryly. ’ 

E. Ye, therto ye wolde be redy : 

To go to myrthe, solas and playe 

Your mynde wyll soner apply 

Than to here me company in my longe journaye. 

Soul pleads with Mercy to help Everyman; a good 

angel and a bad angel angrily argue the problem of his 

salvation; God decides in his favour; Peace takes 

Everyman from the hands of the bad angel and Mercy 
delivers him to God. ’ 

Here we have the essence of all Morality Plays— man 
surrounded by virtues and vices, with heaven or hell 
waiting for him at the end of his journey. It i s the 

“ * at ° f ^ Plovman or The PUgrim's 

From Everyman, late in the fifteenth century or early 
In the sixteenth, it is a small step to y 

(c) The Interludes 

The earliest of these include Hych Scomer U. I!20 ) 
Taventres (.550?), Nea , Custom Vhe 

nterludes arose because, fresh as were the Moralities 
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their idea was too limited for indefinite expansion. 
Their own tendency to endow characters, such as 
Fellowship or Slander, with individuality served to 
emphasise the fact that they were, after all, merely 
abstractions. The desire to see real human beings on 
the stage, who should not be scriptural nor abstract in 
nature, inevitably led to the Interludes, with Tom 
Tosspot, Cuthbert Cutpurse, and other merry villains. 

This is an over-simplification, if applied strictly to 
the early Interludes, since the characters were still 
largely abstract and nameless. In Hycke Scomer an 
old man named Pity is the main character; in his 
presence Contemplation and Perseverance argue, the 
sea traveller Hycke Scorner gustily narrates his 
voyages, Imagination (a lively young-man-about- 
town) and Freewill say their pieces; there is a quarrel; 
Pity intervenes, is beaten by them, and so the allegory 
continues. At the end, Hycke Scorner has been com¬ 
pletely lost sight of, and we realise that the whole 
thing is rather pointless. But it has characters 

approximating to human beings. 

As the Interludes developed, plot became more 
important. In Like Will to Like (before 1568), we 
meet Pierce Pickpurse, Nichol Ncwfangle, Judge 
Severity, as well as the abstract Honour and Good 
Fame. Ncwfangle misleads all the main characters, 
so that two of them are handed over to Hankin Hang¬ 
man, but the Devil now rushes on to bear Newfangle 
off on his back. The abstract characters end the play 
by the traditional expressions of loyalty to the Queen. 
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It is a queer mixture of old and new, but there are 
characters and there is a rudimentary plot. 

Of the many Interludes, we must mention those of 
John Heywood, born at North Mimms, Staffordshire, 
and a friend of Sir Thomas More, who obtained for 
him a position at Court. He was responsible for 
Court entertainments for Henry VIII, Edward VI, and 
might have held his position under Mary had he not 
fled the country, presumably because he had com¬ 
promised in matters of religion. He died abroad 
sometime between 1577 and 1587. 

His The Mery Play Between the Pa reloner and the Frere , 
written by 15 1 1, has almost no plot. A Pardoner and 
a Friar preach simultaneously from two pulpits; they 
quarrel and fight; neighbour Prat and a Parson inter¬ 
vene and are badly knocked about; the Pardoner and 
the Friar go away in friendship. The point about it 
is that the Interlude is a satire, suitable to the restless¬ 
ness of the times, on the greed of the clergy. Many 
other Interludes of the time were interesting solely 
because they reflected the ideas and doubts which were 
having the gravest political consequences during the 
first half of the sixteenth century. Some plays were 
openly propagandist, as Bishop Bales’s King John 
(avowedly Protestant) in 1548, while the New Learning 
is behind the early Nature of the Four Elements (15,9 ?) 
and The Trial of Treasure (1567 ?). 

Nevertheless character and plot were slowly becom- 
ng more clearly defined, as we see when Heywood 
comes to The Interlude of the Four P's (1540). fLe a 
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Palmer, a Pardoner, a Poticary (Apothecary), and a 
Pedlar engage in a contest as to which of them can 
tell the biggest lie. There is little action, but there is 
a complication of character and interest which stands 
in place of a formal plot. 

In all the busy production of interludes the inevitable 
happened—someone, who may have been Heywood, 
wrote a real play, called The Merry Play between Johan 
Johan, the husband, Tib his wife, and Sir Jbon the Priest. 
The play was printed in 1553, but may have been 
written twenty years before that. It is worth ex¬ 
amining to see how the play as we know it emerged 
from the Interlude. Indeed, a reading of the two 
plays shows how advanced The Second Shepherd s Play 
was, which is one reason why it retains interest today. 
But the new play has shaken free from the setting of 
the early Miracle and stands as the first true comedy in 

our literature. ... 

The play opens with Johan, obviously afraid or nis 

wife, uncertainly announcing that he will beat her for 
bein<* away from home. When Tib comes in his 
resolution dissolves, but we gather that he suspects her 
of infidelity with the parish priest, Sir Jhon. Know¬ 
ing this, Tib tells him he must ask Sir Jhon to eat a 
pie with them. Quivering with fear and indignation, 
he does so, only to find that he is to mend a bucket 
while his wife and the priest cat the meal. His own 
grumbles, by way of aside, arc diverting, and con¬ 
versation at the table is calculated to mflarne h.s 
suspicions. Finally he breaks into violence and drives 
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Tib and Sir Jhon out of the house. But this is not the 
end, for the curtain falls on Johan uncertainly rejoicing 
in his victory, and expressing no little apprehension 

as to what he may expect from Tib when she ventures 
back again. 

Here is the birth of English comedy, and we leave 
the Interludes to note the first serious attempts to 
write comedy and tragedy for the stage. 


Gorboduc 


(d) Comedy and Tragedy 


The first English tragedy was written by Thomas 
Sackville and Thomas Norton, and was acted by the 
Gentlemen of the Inner Temple before Elizabeth on 

the Banqueting Day of the Grand Christmas festival 
of the Inner Templars, January 18, 1561. 

Sackville, who afterwards became Lord Buckhurst 
had already attained a reputation as a poet by his 
sonnets and the Induction to the Mirror for Magistrates. 

The story is divided into five acts. Norton wrote 
the first second, and third, and Sackville the fourth and 
btth. The action takes place behind the scenes, and 
each act ends with a chorus, in imitation of the 
tragedies of Seneca. It departs from the classical 

RLntv m ^ c USC ° f dumb show > and is writt en in 

Vir^ e ~/ rSt ; Sed by SurrCy ln tKm slating a part of 
v irgii s JE»ttd y and now for the first time in the drama 

Gorboduc treats of an episode in national history, the 

chm T S 'I 0 fr ° m Geoffre y Monmouth’s Chronicle 
chosen for the specific purpose of emphasising the 
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need for “ concord and unity ” at this particular time, 
and the evils that arise from civil dissensions. The 
play pleased the Queen so much that it was acted 
again a fortnight later. 

The following may serve as an illustration of the 
metre of the play : 

Videna {the Queen). {Alone.) Why should I live, and 

linger forth my time 
In longer life to double my distress ? 

O me, most woeful wight, whom no mishap 
Long ere this day could have bereaved hence. 

Might not these hands, by fortune or by tatc. 

Have pierced this breast, and life with iron rett ? 

Or in this palace here, where I so long 
Have spent my happy days, could not that happy hour 
Once, once have happened, in which these hugy trames 
With death by fall might have oppressed me ? 

Both the Misfortunes of Arthur , acted before the 
Queen at Greenwich in 1587, and Tancred amlGismtmda 
(1568), follow Gorboduc in construction, but the 
classical type of play soon died out. 

Ralph Roister Doister 

The first regular English comedy, based on the 
model of the Latin comedy, was produced in 154 1 or 
earlier. ' The play is usually attributed to Nicholas 
Udall, headmaster of Eton from 1534 to i) 4 i- Udal 
was born in Hampshire in 1505. Alter leaving 
Oxford, Udall seems to have become a schoolmaster in 
the north. In 15 3 3 Udall was in London and shortly 
afterwards was appointed headmaster of Eton. 
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It was the custom at large public schools to act Latin 
plays on special occasions. The idea seems to have 
occurred to Udall to substitute an English play for the 
usual comedy from Plautus or Terence. Hence the 
production of Ralph Roister Doister. 

While based on a careful study of Plautus, it is not an 
adaptation of any particular play. The classical form 
has absorbed elements belonging to both morality and 
interlude. The dual nature of the play is marked by 
the title, “ Comedie or Interlude ”, and Udall is justly 
entitled to be called the “ Father of English Comedy ”. 


Gammer Gurton's Needle 


The authorship has been attributed to Bishop Still, 
John Bridges, and more recently to William Stevenson! 
a Fellow of Christ’s College from 1559 to 1561. 
Like Ralph Roister Doister in structure and form, it is 
modelled on Latin comedy, but the matter and char¬ 
acterisation are native. 

Gammer Gurton's Needle is the second English 
comedy. In this we see the Interlude of John Hey- 
wood expanded and developed under the influence of 
the foreign classical school. The play affords a 
picture of English village life in Tudor times. 

On the whole, general opinion considers Gammer 
Gurton s Needle to fall below Ralph Roister Doister in 


Both plays follow the classical school in the division 

with th T r°, ^ be "g new scene 

ith the introduction of a new actor, in limiting the 
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action to a single day, and the scene to a single street— 
before a row of houses. 

Koister Doister is stiffer and more formal in character 
than Gammer Gurton. The atmosphere of the latter is 
well illustrated by the famous drinking song, included 
in the play : 

Back and syde goo bare, goo bare, 

Both hand and foot goo colde; 

But Belly, God send thee good ale inoughe 
Whether hyt be ncwe or olde. 


I cannot eat but lytyll mcatc; 

My stomache ys not goode, 

But sure I thynke that I coude drinke 
With hym that wcrythe an hoode. 
Drynke ys my lyfe; although my wyfe 
Sometyme do chyde and scolde. 

Yet spare I not to plye the potte 
Of jolly good ale and olde. 

Back and syde goo bare, goo bare, 

etc. etc. 


One tiling is clear from these works, and that is the 
gradual approximation of the drama to the life of the 
day—especially the comedy side. There is real 
vitality, but so far little literary grace or power. Tins 
gift, however, was now to be bestowed. 

The initial stages of this glorification are due to a 
new school that had arisen, called “ The University 
Wi ts **.—a professional set of literary men. Of this 
little constellation Marlowe is the central sun, and 
round him revolved as minor stars Lyly, Greene, Pcele, 

Lodge, and Nash. 
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John Lyly was born c. 1554 and, at the age of 
fifteen, was sent to Magdalen College, Oxford, where 
he matriculated in 1571. 

Little is known of Lyly after 1597, when he wrote 
some Latin verses in praise of the Queen. He 
died on November 30, 1606, and lies buried in the 
Church of St. Bartholomew-the-Lcss in the City of 
London. 

His best known dramas include Alexander and 
Campaspe , probably played for the first time on New 
Year’s Eve 1581; Sapho and Phaon , 1584; Endymion 
(written round the friendship existing between the 

Queen and the Earl of Leicester), 1591; and Midas , 
1592. 

The plays of Lyly were written after the publication 
of Eupbues , and were acted by “ the children of Paul’s 
before her Majesty In character they were mytho¬ 
logical or pastoral, and approximated to the Masque 
rather than to the narrative drama of Marlowe. They 
were written in prose intermingled with verse, and 
whereas the verse is almost wholly charming, the prose 
is often marred by the fantastic conceits that weary 
the reader of Eupbues. Nor had Lyly that sense of 
the theatre displayed by many of his contemporaries, 
who lacked his sense of literary form and polished wit* 

Among his plays are The Woman in the Moon and Love's 
Metamorphosis. 

George Peele was born about : 5 5 8, and as a free 
schoiar was educated at Christ’s Hospital from 1565 to 
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On leaving Oxford he came to London, where, in 
company with Marlowe, Greene, and Nash, he formed 
one of that band of dissolute young men endeavouring 
to earn a livelihood by literary work. 

Peele was an actor as well as a writer of plays. 
Notwithstanding his profligate and irregular life, 
Peele was a hard worker; he not only wrote plays 
and poems but three pageants for ceremonial occasions 
in London. 

The Arraignment of Paris, 1584; Edward 1 , 1593; The 
Battle of Alcazar, 1594; The Old Wives’ Tale , 1595; 
David and Fair Bathsheba , 1599; and an earlier play now 
lost, entitled The Hunting of Cupid, supposed to have 
been written about 1591. Among other works may 
be mentioned Polyhymnia, 1590, a poem in blank verse; 
The Honour of the Garter, 1593; The Fall of Troy, 
published with A Farewell to Norris and Drake, 

1589. 

The Arraignment, which contains an elaborate tribute 
to the Queen, is really a Court Play of the Masque 
order, something akin to Lyly’s work, but of a much 
higher dramatic power. It is essentially a Pastoral or 

Masque. 

David and Bathsheba contains many lines of great 
beauty—not the rare sweeping beauty of Marlowe but 
a gentler and more insinuating charm. Certainly he 
shares with Marlowe the honour of informing Blan 
Verse with that musical quality that, in the later han o 
Shakespeare, was to be one of its most remarkable 

characteristics. 
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Here is a passage : 

Batbsheba. Come, gentle Zephyr, trick’d with those per¬ 
fumes 

That erst in Eden sweeten’d Adam’s love. 

And stroke my bosom with thy silken fan : 

This shade, sun-proof, is yet no proof for thee; 

Thy body, smoother than this waveless spring, 

And purer than the substance of the same, 

Can creep through that his lances cannot pierce : 

Thou, and thy sister, soft and sacred Air, 

Goddess of life, and governess of health, 

Keep every fountain fresh and arbour sweet; 

No brazen gate her passage can repulse, 

Nor bushy thicket bar thy subtle breath : 

Then deck thee with thy loose delightsome robes, 

And on thy wings bring delicate perfumes, 

To play the wanton with us through the leaves. 


Thomas Kyd (1558-95) was the son of a London 
notary, and received his education at Merchant 
Taylors’ School. A dramatist and translator, he 
achieved great popularity with his first work. The 
Spanish Tragedy , in which Jonson is supposed by some 
to have been his collaborator. The record of his 
works and life is uncertain. He appears to have lived 
m straitened circumstances and suffered imprisonment 
for treasonable and atheistical views ”. Cornelia 
Jeronimo , The Rare Triumphs of Love and Fortune ’ 
Solyman and Perseda , and an early version of Hamlet 
are^ supposed to have emanated from his pen. 

“ Sporting Kyd ”, as Jonson called him, must be 
mentioned for his adherence to the Senecan School • 
and for popularising the “ blood-and-thunder ” ele- 
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ment that proved one of the attractive features of the 
pre-Shakespearean drama. Violent and extravagant 
he is always, but at any rate he helped to break away 
from the nerveless monotony of Gorboduc. 

Putting aside this translation of Cornelia, The 
Spanish Tragedy is his only known play; and although 
its ranting style roused the contempt of Shakespeare, 
yet there are touches of genuine force behind the 
extravagances; and even extravagance is better than 
lifelessness. 

Robert Greene, born about 1560, came from Nor¬ 
wich, and was educated at St. John’s College, Cam¬ 
bridge, which he entered at fifteen, and also at Oxford. 
He made an unfortunate choice of companionship, 
“ amongst wags as lewde as my selfe ”, which followed 
him throughout his life. 

In 1580, while at Cambridge, he wrote his first 
work, Marnillia. 

By nature quarrelsome, he was seldom for any length 
of time on good terms with his friends, and his 

Shakespeare, took the 
in the Epilogue to the 


jealousy, especially of the young 
form of a violent attack on him 


Groat's Worth of Wit. . . 

After a surfeit of pickled herrings and Rhenish wine 

he died on November 2, 1 J 9 2 > in ab i ect P overt y °^ ing 
f\o to a poor shoe-maker in whose house he lived. 

His plays comprise Orlando Farioso. Friar Bacon and 
Friar Bungay, Alphonsus King of Aragon, Looking Glass 
for London and England (with Lodge), and George-a- 
Greene, the Pinner of Wakefield. Among his other 
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works the most important are Pandosto , from which 
Shakespeare took the plot for The Winter’s Tale ; 
Penelope's Wtb , and his partly autobiographical Groat's 
Worth of Wit bought with a Million of Repentance. 

Where Lyly excels in literary polish, and Peele in 
melodic charm, Greene achieves distinction in the 
vigorous humanity of his characterisation; and if 
Peele could write more charming love-lyrics, Greene 
could handle better a love-story. 

The dramatic work of Lodge and Nash is almost 
negligible; certainly they are inferior to their con¬ 
temporaries, remarkable though they may be in the 
realm of fiction. 

We pass to the greatest of the band, to the great 

protagonist of Elizabethan drama—Christopher Mar¬ 
lowe (1564-93). 

Kit Marlowe’s early years were spent in Canterbury. 

Educated at the King’s School, Canterbury, through 

the help of a patron he went up to Cambridge in 158*1, 

and obtained his B.A. degree in 1583. Of his life 

after his M.A. degree in 1587 little is known. 

In 1587 his first play, Tamburlaine , was produced and 

took the public ear at once, by reason of its impetuous 

force, its splendid command of Blank Verse, and its 
sensitiveness to beauty. 

Tamburlaine was succeeded by The Tragical History of 
Doctor Faustus, in which the dramatist gives an old 
mediaeval legend a glowing Renascence setting. The 
story of the alchemist who sells his soul to the Devil 
never lost its fascination. Marlowe’s Faustus desires 
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pleasure also, but incidentally only; it is every form of 
joy that he would drink of freely. He is a genuine 
incarnation of the Renascence spirit. Following 
¥ an st ns came The Jew of Malta , a play rich in fine 
episodes, and with a glorious opening, but lacking the 
grip and imaginative appeal of the earlier plays. 
Edward II, his last play, is from the technical point of 
view also his best. It shows rare skill of construction, 
while the characterisation is wholly admirable. 

To some extent, no doubt, it inspired Shakespeare’s 
Richard II, and the abdication scene is obviously 
modelled on Marlowe’s. 

Marlowe’s other work for the stage is almost negli¬ 
gible. The Massacre of Paris survives; The Tragedy of 
Dido, written in conjunction with Nash, and published 
after Marlowe’s death, has a certain lyric sweetness, but 
bears little impress of Marlowe’s greatness. A large 
portion of Henry VI may be from Marlowe’s pen, and 
more happily reminiscent. But the outstanding work 
is the fragmentary Hero and Leander, a poem of singular 
freshness and beauty. 

In 1593 Marlowe, probably retreating from the 
plague then raging at London, stayed in the little 
village of Deptford and was here slain in a drunken 

brawl. 

Marlowe raised the subject-matter of the drama to a 
higher level. He provided big heroic subjects that 
appealed to the imagination. Tamburlaine, a world 
conqueror; Faust in pursuit of universal knowledge, 
Barabbas with fabulous dreams of wealth; Edward II 
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with his mingling nobility and worthlessness, all 
sound the heights and depths of human nature. 

He gave life and reality to his characters. 

They were no longer puppets pulled by a string, 
but living and breathing realities. You can feel the 
fierce exaltation of the conqueror, Tamburlaine, the 
vibrant passion and rapturous longing of his Faust, 
the fierce selfishness of his Barabbas. 

He took the Blank Verse of the Classical School, 
hard and unflinching as a rock, and struck it with his 
rod till the waters of human emotion gushed forth. 

Its “ infinite variety ” was beyond his power to 
express; that remained for his successors to show; 
but its colour and energy he revealed. He “ taught 
successors to play upon its hundred stops ” if he could 
not play upon them himself. 

He found Blank Verse consisting of lines, each end¬ 
ing with an accented monosyllable; each line standing 
by itself; a thing of nerveless monotone. He varied 
the rhythmic pauses, altered the accents, made the 

metre to suit the subject, instead of fitting the subject 
to the metre. 

He gave a unity to the drama, hitherto lacking. 

Plays before had been formless, a succession of iso¬ 
lated scenes often with no proper connecting link. 
And although, compared with Shakespeare, the work 
of Marlowe seems often turgid and unwieldy, yet it 
holds quite sufficient promise to show us the ex’tent of 
Shakespeare’s indebtedness. 

Indeed, it was many years before Shakespeare could 
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rise to Marlowe’s height; and fine and interesting as is 
Kichard II, it was not merely modelled on Edward II, 
but falls short of that play in its characterisation and 
imaginative power. 

Marlowe’s work has three marked characteristics : 

(a) Its pictorial quality; 

( b ) Its ecstatic quality; 

( c ) Its vitalising energy. 

(a) Its pictorial quality. —Marlowe has been called 
the Father of English Dramatic Poetry; just as Defoe 
is termed the Father of English Fiction, and Chaucer 
the Father of English Narrative Poetry. 

With Keats and Morris, Marlowe shares an intense 
appreciation of colour effects; there is the glitter of 
gold and scarlet about his verse : 

The pavement underneath thy chariot wheels 
With Turkey carpet shall be covered, 

And cloth of arras hung about the walls; 

Fit objects for thy princely eye to pierce ; 

A hundred bassoes clothed in crimson silk, 

Shall ride before thee on Barbarian steeds. 

And when thou goest, a golden canopy 
Enchas’d with precious stones. . . . 

(b) Its ecstatic quality.— This is well exemplified in 
the speech of Faustus : 

Sweet Helen, make me immortal with a kiss. (Kisses her.) 
Her lips suck forth my soul ! See where it flies I 
Come Helen, come give me my soul again— 

Here will I dwell, for Heaven is in these lips : 

And all is dross that is not Helena ! 
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It is indeed a fire that burns through his verse and 
gives it glow and radiance, mellowing the harsh 
crudities and coarse outlines. 

Here is the thirst for beauty expressed : 

What is beauty, sayeth my sufferings, then ? 

If all the pens that ever poets held 

Had fed the feelings of their masters’ thoughts, 

And every sweetness that inspired their hearts, 

Their minds and muses on admired themes; 

If all the heavenly quintessences they still 
From their immortal flowers of poesy. 

Wherein, as in a mirror, we perceive 
The highest reaches of a human wit; 

If these had made one poem’s period. 

And all combined in beauty’s worthiness. 

Yet should there hover in their restless heads 
One thought, one grace, one wonder, at the least, 
Which into words no virtue can digest. 

(c) Its vitalising energy.— Culminating proof of his 
originality and artistic instinct—he discarded the 
classic convention for the romantic. He saw clearly 
that the Romantic drama was better suited to the 
exigences of insular genius. 

He is not content with vague description, but 
actualises his subject—as in the pageant of the Seven 
Deadly Sins in Faustus. Many a medieval poet had 
sung of them. Marlowe gives them life and reality. 

Marlowe’s genius did not incline him much to the 
lyric, though his famous Passionate Shepherd shows 
what he could do in this direction. But his frag¬ 
mentary poem. Hero and Leander , has a fresh, sensitive 
beauty transcending the coarser magnificence of the 
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young Shakespeare’s Venus and Adonis. The haunting 
line : 

Who ever loved that loved not at first sight ? 

lingered long in Shakespeare’s memory. 

No criticism can obscure the greatness of his genius. 
He found the drama crude and chaotic; he left it a 
great force in English literature. 



Chapter Nine 

Earlier Renascence Prose 

(i) The English Novel 

The Elizabethan prose-writers who distinguished 
themselves in prose fiction were John Lyly, Robert 
Greene, Thomas Lodge, Sir Philip Sidney, and 
Thomas Nash. 

John Lyly is the pioneer of the English novel, the 

first stylist in prose, and the most popular writer of his 
age. 

In 1579 Lyly published the first part of his famous 
fiction, Euphues , the Anatomy of Wit, which was 
received with general delight and approbation. It was 
written designedly for ladies. 

The language of the Euphues did not, however, 

with its involved artifices of speech, emanate from Lyly! 

Derived from Ovid, Plutarch, and Pliny, originally it 

was imported from Spain, and one of its exponents, 

Guevara, became extremely popular. The Golden 

Book of Marcus Aurelius was written by this gentleman 

and translated by Lord Berners (1532) and by Sir 

Thomas North (1572). Here we find the same 

monstrous profusion of similes that we see in Euphues , 

the same combination of sententious reflection and 

anciful conceits, that proved so much to the taste of 
many readers. 
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There was a sequel to this romance in 1580, Euphues ,, 
bis England , in which English ways are held up in 
terms of the highest praise. 

There are witty turns of speech in Lyly worth 
remembering : 

“ It is a blind Goose that cometh to the Fox’s sermon.” 

“Thou must halt cunningly to beguile a cripple.” 

“ The best charm for an aching tooth is to pull it out, 

and the best remedy for love is to wear it out.” 

Sayings like these recall the modern apothegms of 
George Eliot. 

The style is marked by the constant use of antithesis 
and alliteration, which at times becomes mannered to 
a wearisome extent, but often gives agreeable force and 
pungency to the matter : 

. . Where salt doth grow nothing can breed. 

Where friendship is built no offence can harbour.” 

A defect in Lyly’s style is his excessive fondness for 
classical authorities—a fondness that overburdens his 
prose with a torrent of allusions, comical rather than 
impressive. Fickleness and constancy, when men¬ 
tioned, bring with them interminable lists of mytho¬ 
logical ladies and gentlemen remarkable for these 
characteristics. He is not content with an illustration : 
an allusion for him is synonymous with cataloguing. 

The most considerable factor added by Greene to the 
development of the novel is to be found in his pam¬ 
phlets rather than in his conventional fiction, for here he 
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writes from personal knowledge of the “ underworld ” 
of his day. 

In Pandosto (1589), from which Shakespeare took his 
Winter’s Tale , he showed real originality. 

Especially vivid is his Life and Death of Ned Browne, 
a notorious cut-purse, wherein he anticipates the “ low 
life ” scenes of Defoe and Smollett. 

Another writer of fiction to be noted is Thomas 
Lodge. He travelled much in the early years of his 
life and while journeying he wrote several romances; 
one entitled Kosalynde (1590), inspired Shakespeare’s 
As You Like It. 

Lodge was born in 1558, and educated at Merchant 
Taylors’ School and Oxford, where he was the friend 
of Lyly. 

Choosing law as a profession, he studied for a time 
at Lincoln’s Inn, but the craze for travel seized him; 
he abandoned the law and set out first for the Canary 
Islands and then for South America. During this 
time he wrote his famous Kosalynde—" Euphues’ 
golden legacie . . . fetcht from the Canaries ’’—pub¬ 
lished in 1590; Robert the Devil , 1591; Euphues ’ 
Shadow , “ the battaile of the sences wherein youthful 
folly is set down ”—published under the editorship 
of Greene in 1592, while Lodge was travelling; and 
A Margarite of America, 1596. His principal dramatic 
works are The Wounds of Civil War, and A Looking 
Glass for London and England, neither of which was very 

popular. He also wrote many poems and was a 
voluminous translator. 
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The fourth important name in the fiction of the time 
is Thomas Nash. 

Nash, like Greene, took the rogue in hand and 
painted with skill and fidelity the needy adventurer of 
the time : The Unfortunate Traveller , or The Life of ]ack 
Wilton (1594). Unlike his contemporary, he did so 
with a smile on his lips. He found the English novel 
suffering from too much sentiment and promptly 
freshened it with his light-hearted humour. 

He died at the age of thirty-three, having shortened 
his days, says his friend Dekker, “ by keeping company 
with pickled herrings ”. 

The chief point, then, that distinguishes Nash from 
his contemporaries is his “ comedy ” attitude towards 
life. There is another point worth notice. His style 
is neither Euphuistic nor Arcadian. Eschewing the 
literary affectations and manners of his day, he did his 
best to cultivate an individual style, vigorous, easy, 
and vital, which was well suited to his subject-matter. 

Of Sidney’s work as a poet mention has been made. 
His Arcadia remains to be noticed, for it marks a 
well-defined stage in the history of the novel. 

Preceding writers had been more or less disciples of 
Lyly and imitators of Euphuism. Sidney invented a 
new style. And for a while Arcadianism displaced 
Euphuism. This book, written in 1580, appeared 
after Sidney’s death. The style, despite of arti¬ 
ficialities, rises at times to levels of high beauty. 
With Lyly’s Euphms it may take its place as one ot tne 

dominant influences of the time. 
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Professor Raleigh has well said that the “ Arcadia is 
in some sort of halfway house between the older 
romances of chivalry and the long-winded ‘ heroic ’ 
romances of the seventeenth century. Action and 
adventure are already giving way to the description of 
sentiment, or are remaining merely as a frame on which 
the diverse-coloured flowers of sentiment may be 
broidered.” 

Dekker, whose dramatic work has already been 
noticed, also attempted fiction. But although he has 
shown some measure of Nash’s gaiety and shrewdness 
of observation in the “ Picaresque ” stories which he 
essayed, it is as a dramatist and writer of prose, other 
than fiction, that he is most entitled to remembrance. 
With the close of the Elizabethan era the first period 
of the English novel came to an end. 

(ii) Prose other than Fiction 

During the fifteenth century Latin was the vehicle of 
prose, and works of importance were entirely written 
in that tongue. Three names alone stand out before 
the time of Caxton, as makers of English—Reginald 
Pecock, Sir John Fortescue, and the Paston family. 

Pecock was a Welshman by birth, and an Oxonian 
by training. Having taken Orders, he soon dis¬ 
tinguished himself as an opponent of Lollardy. His 
zeal brought in his wake numerous foes, and this 
heresy hunter was accused himself of heretical ten¬ 
dencies by his political foes. He escaped death, by recan¬ 
tation of errors he had never held, and died finally in 
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imprisonment. One of his offences was that he wrote 
in English, another that he urged the use of reason in 
confuting arguments. 

The language in which he wrote is fairly clear, but 
the English is often stiff and formal. Yet there is 
something of the vigour and colloquial ease that began 
to show themselves later in Ascham. 

In Sir John Fortescuc we see the politician, as in 
Pecock we see the theologian. He was a constitu¬ 
tional lawyer, a traveller, and conversant with other 
modes of government. His treatise, The Difference 
between an Absolute and a Limited Monarchy , is a critical 
approval of English rule. The book was completed 
about 1470, and it is supposed that the work was 
intended for Henry VI. 

The interest of the ? as ton Letters is historical rather 
than literary. 

This collection of the papers and correspondence of 
a well-to-do Norfolk family gives us considerable 
insight into the domestic life of the time. We realise 
the anarchy that prevailed and the friction between the 
nobles and the business class, the necessity for seeking 
royal favour, the practice of manorial courts, and the 
various domestic embroilments that occur in large 

families. 

Altogether this collection of letters is a document 
rich in human interest; and as a picture of the social 
life of the age is unequalled for its plenitude ot curious 

and informing detail. 
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(a) The Development of Style 

A sign of the times is the prevalence of books dealing 
with England and English customs. 

“ If we have weaknesses, these be nought to the 
vices of our neighbours.” Stubbes in his Anatomie 
of Abuses , Lyly in his Euphues , each congratulate them¬ 
selves that they are English. 

Stow, Holinshed, and Camden embark on the 
history of their country. Holinshed dives into the 
past; Stow deals methodically with the present; 
Camden discusses religious affairs; Hakluyt gives 
expression to the maritime adventures of the 
age. 

The translation of the New Testament by Tyndale 
had given a potent impulse to the study of English 
and, although the influence of the classical writers 
unduly prolonged the habit of writing in Latin—note 
More s Utopia —yet the use of our own vernacular 
found many advocates, and towards the end of the 
century proved a fairly established custom. 

Roger Ascham may be taken as a starting point. He 
is known as a distinguished writer, a fine classical 
scholar, an entertaining correspondent, and was bom 

at Kirby Wiske, near Thirsk in Yorkshire, in the year 
ij 15, and died in 1568. 

Publications : 

Toxophilus , published 1545. 

Schole mas ter, published 1570. 
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Report of Germany. 

Tiro hundred and ninety-five letters , Latin and 
English, partly official and partly personal. 

His treatise on Cock Fighting —for which sport he 
had a weakness—is unhappily lost. But his Toxophilus , 
and Scholemaster published alter his death, furnish us 
with good examples of his strenuous efforts as a forma¬ 
tive force in English prose. 

Of his two considerable works, Toxophilus , the 
psan on archery, is the more pleasing discursion; the 
Scholemaster the more important in its bearing on 
English prose. Both illustrate agreeably not merely 
the worth and excellence of the old scholar, with his 
ingrained suspicion of Italian romances, but also the 
characteristics of the typical Saxon teacher who never 
fails to combine praise of bodily culture with that of 
the mind, and who, for all his love of books, is a keen 
sportsman at heart. 

The use of alliteration and antithesis he retains, 
seeing no more clearly than did his successor Lyly 
how these medixval tricks, never very effective in 
verse, are still more out of place in prose. On the 
other hand, following good classical models, he 
wrought out a clear, concise, and yet not over concise, 

style. 

Sir Philip Sidney brought forward our prose another 
stage. Considering him here as a stylist, he put aside 
the elaborate affectations of Lyly and, while not free 
from mannerism, struck a happy comparison between 
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the straightforward simplicity of Ascham and the highly 
coloured complexity of Euphuism. His prose at its 
best is both simple and melodious, strong and sweet, 
and he achieves for prose much of what Spenser did for 
verse. 

Even more successful was Richard Hooker, 
“ Judicious Hooker ”, as his epitaph styles him. 

A Devonshire man, born in 1553, of good, in¬ 
dustrious, middle-class stock, as a boy he was unusually 
grave. 


On the death of Alvey, in 1585, Hooker was ap¬ 
pointed Master of the Temple, but differences of 
religious opinion arose with his Puritan colleague, 
Walter Travers, who was suspended by the Arch¬ 
bishop. Hooker, grieved at this, asked to be allowed 
to retire from the Mastership. He was then presented 
to the living of Boscombe and made sub-Dean of 
Salisbury. Here he finished the first four books of his 
famous Laws of Ecclesiastical Polity, published in 1594 
the fifth in 1597, the sixth and eighth in 1648, the 
seventh not appearing till 1662. 

Hooker i s< described by his biographer, Izaak 
Walton, as an obscure, harmless man, in poor 
clothes of a mean stature ... his body worn out 
not with age, but with study and holy mortification 

Hooker will be remembered not merely as the first 
vernacular defender of the English Church but as a 
writer of fine eloquent prose. Its distinguishing quality 
IS its sustained dignity and sobriety. Judicious in bis 
argument, he is equaUy self-restrained and moderate hr 
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style. Lacking the poetic genius of Sidney and the 
rich eloquence of Jeremy Taylor, he is a safer model. 

With him must be mentioned John Florio, the first 
translator of Montaigne; and Richard Knolles, who 
materially helped to build up an orderly and systematic 
school of historical writing. 

Sir Walter Raleigh, one of the most versatile, 
brilliant, and daring spirits of his time, whose achieve¬ 
ments give a colour to the period in which he lived, 
was born near Budleigh Salterton in 1552. 

Works : 

Fight about the Isles of the Azores, appeared in 15 91. 

The Discovery of the Empire of Guiana , 1596. 

History of the World , written during his imprison¬ 
ment, 1614. 

Verses, found in his Bible in the Gatehouse in 
Westminster, 1618. 

Cynthia, lost until part of it was published by Dr. 
Hannah in 1885. 

The Pilgrimage, supposed written in 1603. 

Poems on Sir Philip Sidney, 1591, without his 

signature. 

The Lie, first appeared in print in 1608. 

Nymph’s Reply, The Prerogatives of Parliaments, The 
Cabinet Council, published by Milton in 1658. 

The Discoveries, “ Perfect piece of writing 

Advice to his S on. 

He was a verse-writer of distinction and wrote a fine 
sonnet that was appended to the first edition of the 
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Faerie Queene and many poems signed “ Ignoto ”, 
published in England’s Helicon. 

As to his prose, perhaps his most notable achieve¬ 
ment was the History of the World , a serious, discursive 
review of the past and present—very popular for its 
treatment of Biblical history and early times, but dis¬ 
liked by James I “ for being too saucy in censuring 
Princes . It is rich in fine passages of eloquent 
prose and is also an interesting piece of self-revelation. 
Its chief defect, an entire lack of humour, is felt at 
times, but is largely counterbalanced by the picture it 
presents of a restless, adventurous, and ambitious 
spirit, with a rich sense of the fullness of life and a 
tragic appreciation of its ironies. 


(b) The Art of Criticism 

So far English prose has been considered either for 
its imaginative qualities, as in dealing with fiction, or 
w.th its technique, as in the foregoing remarks on 
prose style. Necessarily, the manner has engaged our 
attention. There is, however, another aspect of our 
literature than the artistic, and to this side we shall now 
turn. Here the matter is the thing of paramount 

LTnd fT' ° t J h0W * he thin S is said - but what 
kind of thing is said is to be considered. 

Once again a start may conveniently be made with 
Roger Ascham and his general attitude will best be 
gathered from The Scholemaster. 

,JJ“ fi f St thing to strike us * his depreciation of the 
faculty of imagination. He had little care for poetry. 
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still less for prose romance. Malory’s Morte d'Arthur 
is singled out for special blame, Ascham seeing in it 
only “ open man’s laughter and bold bawdy As a 
critical force, therefore, while valuable in simplifying 
and encouraging an English prose style, he was in 
active opposition to the general trend of the age as 

regards purely imaginative work. 

In Gascoigne’s Notes of Instruction we have really 
valuable criticism on the important subject of prosody. 
He warns against the misuse of accent, and the warning 
was a needful one, as not only the minor poets of the 
time but even so great a master as Spenser proved 
careless in this respect; makes a highly seasonable 
caution against excessive alliteration, and uses a 
phrase that Lyly and his school might well have taken 
to heart. We must be careful not to “ hunt a letter 

to death _ 

Passing to Stephen Gosson (iJ 54 - l62 4 )> we c0 ™ e 
into touch again with the Puritan onslaught by 


Ascham. 

Gosson himself was no mean scholar and versifier. 
At one time with a taste for dramatic writing, he 
suddenly forswore the delights of “re _and de¬ 
nounced as poisonous the art he had followed The 
poetry of the classical poet he finds tainted with loose 
paganism; and this moral laxity he detects in the 
fheatre of the day as well as in the verse-making. 
The taint is not inherent in poetry, but as poetry exists 

is almost inseparable from it. 

To this vigorous attack Lodge essayed a reply but. 
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though he certainly had the better case, he scarcely 
made the most of it. 

Of far greater importance is Sir Philip Sidney’s 
Apologie for Poetrie , in which he includes all forms of 
Romance, whether in verse or prose. He reminds his 
readers that all the greatest authors were really poets. 

Then comes the famous reminder that “ it is not the 
rhyming and versing that maketh a poet ”, and the 
more famous confession, “ I never heard the old song 
of Percy and Douglas that I found not my heart moved 
more than with a trumpet ”. The abuses of poetry 
do not nullify its use; they may be corrected. The 
significance of Sidney’s tribute is that it represents the 
dominant feeling of the Elizabethan for verse; it 
reveals its hold upon the age, and encourages its high 
note of laudation. 

The Rules to be observed in Scottish Poetry (1585), by 
James I, is a book of not much importance, but 
William Webbe’s Discourse of English Poetrie (1586) is 
of great merit. 

Webbe s value lies less in his argumentative dis¬ 
quisition than in his power of appreciation. He has a 
natural taste for fine verse, and it is on the appreci¬ 
ative side of criticism, not the judicial, that he claims 
recognition. 

Another volume about this time. The Art of English 

Poesie (1589), is usually attributed to George Putten- 
ham (15 30 ?~9o). 

. Puttenham > unlike Webbe, does not excel in apprecia- 
ti ° n vouii Sh ° WS a wide knowledge of European 

F 
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literature and a wise feeling for the relative merits of 
writers. 

The next contribution of note to critical literature is 
the volume Observations on the Art of 'English Poesy 
(1602), by Thomas Campion. A poet of much 
beauty and musical rhyming, he tilts laboriously— 
having in this matter the spirit of the Renascence with 
him—against rhyme. Perhaps the best argument 
against Campion is one of his own poems, most of 
these being written after his critical exercise. 

Samuel Daniel’s Defense came about fifty years later. 
It is pleasantly and graciously written, with due 
acknowledgment of Campion’s abilities, and he takes 
up the strong position that arbitrary laws superimposed 
upon the verse of a people are absurd, and the verse 
of a language is such as best harmonises with the 
matter of that language. Rhyme “ gives the ear an 
echo of a delightful right ”, and to the memory “ a 
deeper impression of what is delivered ”. 

(c) Hakluyt , Purchas , etc. 

The sense of curiosity and the craving for adventure, 
indigenous to man and so long restricted to the 
tortuous word-spinning and Crusading zeal of the 
Middle Ages, received a tremendous stimulus that 
soon found expression in maritime discovery and 
commercial enterprise. The adventurous seaman was 
to open up not merely new countries but new literature. 
Yet the call of the sea was no new note in our litera¬ 
ture; the white surf thunders grimly through Beomlf 
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and carries its salt sting and desolating grandeur 
throughout the whole of Saxon poetry. 

One of the earliest names in the new literature of the 
sea is that of Richard Eden. He published a book on 
the Art of Navigation , 1581. In his style he is clear and 
unpretentious, and as an interpreter of maritime dis¬ 
covery he is worthy of a place of honour. 

Meanwhile, in 1553, Sir Hugh Willoughby had 
perished in his voyage to the North-east, an account 
of which was written in Latin by Clement Adams and 
translated by Hakluyt. 

After this came the remarkable voyages of Sir John 
Hawkins in 1562, 1564, 1567. On the third occasion 
he wrote an account of his experiences in a brisk and 
forcible style, made none the less attractive by the 
occasional vein of philosophic meditation. 

In 1576 George Gascoigne wrote a preface to a 

Discourse of a Discoverie , for a nerv passage to Cathay , 

attributed to Sir Humphrey Gilbert. The tract was 

written primarily to convince Gilbert’s brother, 

who looked upon the project as a wild and foolish 
thing. 


Martin Frobisher found a literary sponsor in his 

friend Captain George Best, who described in vigorous 

and direct speech Frobisher’s struggles in the North- 
west (1577). 


Richard Hakluyt (15 53 ?-i6i6). With all his love 
for voyagmg, he does not appear to have travelled 
arther than Paris where he became chaplain to the 
British Embassy shortly after his ordination in 1383, 
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although he had published Divers Voyages touching the 
Discovery of America and the Lands adjacent , his first 
volume, in 1582. 

In 1598 he returned to England, and a year later 
published in one folio The Principal Navigations , 
Voyages, and Discoveries of the English Nation. 

His influence was due to two things : in the first 
place, to the imaginative stimulus of the subject matter, 
to the compelling magic encompassing those that go 
down to the sea in ships; in the second place, to the 
simple, unaffected directness of the writer—unversed 
in literary artifice and in the affectations of the day, 
conscious only that he had something to tell that was 

worth the telling. 

The successor of Hakluyt was Samuel Purchas {c. 
1575-1626), who became his literary executor. Born 
at Thaxton, and educated at Cambridge, he was also a 
cleric and held various benefices, including that of the 
important rectorship of St. Martin’s, Ludgate Hill, in 
the city of London. He is known by his three com¬ 
pilations : Purchas his Pilgrimage , or Relations of the 
World and the Religions observed in all Ages and Places ; 
Purchas his Pilgrim , or the History of Man ; Hakluyt 
Posthumus , * History of the World in Sea Voyages and 

Land Travels , etc. 

Inferior to Hakluyt as a writer and less interesting 
as a man, he is none the less notable for the addition 
he made to sea records of the time. He reflects the 
same keen spirit of nationality, and his abridgments o 
the writings of Spanish and Portuguese discovery, 
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enlivened by his own notable imagination, make good 
reading. He is less simple and direct than Hakluyt, 
and succeeds more by the interest of his matter than 
by his manner, which is touched too often by the 
literary affectation of the age. 


Chapter Ten 

The Height of the Renascence 

(i) Spenser and his Contemporaries 

Edmund Spenser was born in London about 1552. 

His education began as a “ poor scholar ” under the 
“ spending of the money of Robert Nowell ”, and at 
Merchant Taylors’ School, opened in 1561. In 1569 
he matriculated at Pembroke Hall, Cambridge, and in 
1576 took his degree of M.A. His Miscellany, pub¬ 
lished by Dr. Jan van der Noodt, called A Theatre for 
Worldlings , showed considerable promise but was only 

later acknowledged by Spenser. 

After obtaining his degree, Spenser left Cambridge. 
The Shepheard's Calendar was published in 1 579 * 
Drayton declared “ Master Edmund Spenser had done 
enough for the immortality of his name had he only 
given us his The Shepheard's Calendar , a masterpiece if 

any 

In 1580 Spenser secured the post of secretary to 
Lord Grey de Wilton, who had just been made Lord 
Deputy of Ireland. His View of Ireland tells of the 
terrible scenes in the Munster province, and no doubt 
they shocked his gentle poetic nature. 

The poet died at the early age of forty-seven, in 
15 99> and lies in the Poets’ Corner of Westminster 
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Abbey; the funeral expenses were borne by the Earl of 
Essex. 

Publications : 

The Shepheard’s Calendar , entered at Stationers’ 
Hall, December 5, 1579. 

Colin Clout's Come Home Again , published 1595. 
Faerie Oueene, first three books published, 1590. 
FaerieQueene, second three books published, 1596. 
Two Cantos of some following books of the 
Faerie Queene, 1609. 

Complaints y nine miscellaneous poems appeared 
early in 1591. One of these, Miuopotmos, or the 
Fate of the butterfly, had already been issued in 
I 59°* 

Prosopopoia , or more often called Mother Hubbard's 
Tale , a satire. 

Daphnaida t an elegy, 1592. 

Amoretti , and Epithalamion , 1595. 

Prothalamion , a “ Spousal ” ode, privately printed 
in 1596. 

Four Hymns , now lost, in 1596. 

Astrophely an Arcadian elegy on Sir Philip Sidney’s 

death, 1596. This same year he wrote his 
prose treatise, View of Ireland. 

The Shepheard’s Calendar is modelled on the artificial 
pastoral popularised by the Renascence and inspired 
by Virgil and Theocritus. Technically it is a poem 
of considerable merit, and shows great adroitness in 
dealing with various old-time metres in a fresh and 
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masterly way. Comparing the poem with the verse 
preceding it, one realises the richness, the warm 
pictorial beauty, and sense of amplitude hitherto alien 
to our poetry. 

But The Shepheard's Calendar pales into insignificance 
beside the Faerie Otieene. 

This poem was neither written in England nor in¬ 
spired by England : Ireland is the inspiration; Ireland 
is the scenic background; Ireland supplies the stuff 
of adventure; Ireland—the troublous, storm-tossed 

Ireland of Elizabeth’s reign. 

The enemies of Gloriana were flesh-and-blood 
enemies; the knights came from Elizabeth’s Court— 
were not Raleigh, Ormonde, and Grey of their 
number? And for this reason, perhaps, this poem 
had been called the Epic of the English Wars in Ireland 
under Elizabeth. 

The poem reveals a sober, chaste, and sensitive 
spirit; one keenly alive to sensuous beauty, but kept 
from the grossness and coarseness of some of his 
brilliant contemporaries by a mind of singular refine¬ 
ment; and beauty is for him of the supremest value in 
life. Small wonder that Keats was fired by his verse, 
for certainly his famous phrase, “ A thing of beauty is 
a joy for ever ”, is entirely Spenserian in sentiment. 

The poem set out to be a story with twelve knights of 
Elizabeth who undertake various enterprises in her 
honour. But the poet had, unlike Chaucer, little gift 
of lucidity, and soon wanders off the main road into 
the flowery meads of fancy. Starting in the middle ot 
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one of the adventures, he never completes his initial 
design, and the poem is merely a lovely mosaic into 
which are woven deeds of chivalry and pictorial 
fantasies and grave moralising. 

The symbolism behind his faerie music need not 
trouble us, and we may enjoy the adventures of his 
Knight of the Cross, defending his beloved Una, 
almost without realising that it is a battle between truth 
and falsehood with which he is concerned. 

The slfttOKetti love-sonnets—fall far below the 
level of Shakespeare’s splendid series; and that 
curious undertone of melancholy that sounds through 
most Renascence poetry is blended here delicately 
with frank and sensitive delight in the beauty of things. 
More intense in its passion, and therefore more arresting 
in its hold upon the reader, is the Epithalamion. There 
is no relatively short poem that exhibits more happily 

the sensuous sweetness and the rapture of Spenser’s 
best work than this poem. 

The manuscript of Colin Clout was sent to his friend 

Sir Walter Raleigh on his arrival back in England in 

1591, but was not published till 1595. It i s livelier 

than most of Spenser’s work; the dreamy languor that 

hangs like a silver mist over his picture is here thrown 

aside for a space. It is a brilliant piece of vigorous 

retrospect, and a happy and affectionate tribute to 
Raleigh’s protection. 

Spenser has been happily called the “ poet’s poet ”. 
In his own day he influenced a large number of verse- 
writers, of more or less power. Cowley and Dryden 
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at a later period testified to his inspiring influence as a 
literary artist; Milton paid him warm tribute; and 
even Pope, whose poetic faculty is so different in kind 
from that of the Elizabethan, admitted to his com¬ 
pelling magic. The indebtedness of Keats and 
Tennyson is easily comprehensible; but the most 
significant testimony to the greatness of this romantic 
Puritan lies in the power he wields over versifiers so 
alien in imaginative vision as Dryden and Pope. No 
poet in any age or clime had a richer and fuller sense of 
sensuous loveliness than he, or a more masterly com¬ 
mand of the resources of rhythmic music and pictorial 
phrasing, such as would reveal this loveliness in words. 


Epithalarnion 


Open the temple gates unto my love. 

Open them wide that she may enter in, 

And all the postes adorne as doth behove. 

And all the pillours deck with garlands trim, 

For to receive this Saynt with honour dew, 

That cometh in to you. 

With trembling steps, and humble reverence, 

She cometh in before th’ Almighty’s view; 

Of her ye virgins learnc obedience, 

When so ye come into those holy places, 

To humble your proud faces : 

Bring her up to th’ high altar, that she may 
The sacred ceremonies there partake, 

The which do endless matrimony make; 

And let the roring Organs loudly play 
The praises of the Lord in lively notes; 

The whiles, with hollow throates, 

The Choristers the joyous Anthems sing, . 

That all the woods may answere, and their eccho ring. 
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Around Spenser are a number of verse-writers who, 
while influenced largely by him and to a less extent by 
Sidney in their choice of subject, have sufficient 
creative power of their own to make us realise the 
richness of the poetic wealth now to our hand. There 
is Giles Fletcher, graceful and fantastic; the many- 
sided Thomas Lodge, whose madrigals are unexcelled 
for dainty sweetness; William Percy, whose work is 
suggestive of contemporary French as well as the usual 
Italian influences; the mysterious “ J. C.”, with his 
pretty, aphoristic gift displayed in six-line stanzas. 

There are also Nicholas Breton, versatile in moods 
and methods, but at his happiest in sentimental con¬ 
ceits; and Henry Constable, whose sonnets have no 
small measure of Spenser’s sensuous charm. 


My Lady’s presence makes the Roses red 
Because to see her lips they blush for shame. 

The Lily s leaves, for envy, pale became; 

And her white hands in them this envy bred. 

The Marigold the leaves abroad doth spread • 

Because the sun’s and her power is the same.’ 

The Violet of purple colour came, 

t u • l c t . 1 ? e n blo °a she made my heart to shed. 

In brief all flowers from her their virtue take • 

bromher sweet breath, their sweet smells do proceed 

Warmish' Whi ? hC I e 5 ,cbeams make 
Warmeth the ground, and quickeneth the seed. 

I he rain, wherewith she watereth the flowers 
Falls from mine eyes, which she dissolved in showers. 

Dwcriptive poetry, whether purely narrative or 
satirical in object, belongs more peculiarly to the 
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Spenserian province. Some consideration of this 
may well round off this chapter. 

Five noteworthy names here are Daniel and Drayton, 
Lodge, Hall, and Donne. 

Of the first two something already has been said; 
but these two men were more than sonneteers. Daniel 
was a proseman as well as a poet, witness his spirited 
Defence of Rhyme. His historical poem Rosamund is 
perhaps his best descriptive piece; quiet, restrained, 
yet full of pathos. 

Michael Drayton was one of the most astonishing 
writers of his time. His versatility was anting, and 
there is scarcely any side of poetic craftsmanship which 
he could not tackle with success. His literary life 
opens in 1591, with the Harmony of the Church ; his 
sacred verse not pleasing, he reappears in 1593 wlth 
The Shepheard's Garland , an experiment in pastoral verse. 
Then came The Barons’ 1 Var and England's Heroica/ 
Epistles , while in later life the colossal Polyolbion was 
inspired by patriotic sentiment. As an historica 
poet he may be regarded as the Scott of his age an 
his Ballad of Agincourt is a splendid specimen of its 
kind. Quite in another key is the quaint and fantastic 
Nvmphidia , while his satirical gift is well illustrated in 
short poems like The Owl and The Man in the Moon 

Satire in English verse had made its first orthodox 
appearance in Skelton. Gascoigne’s S '“ lG/ass .“ k 
clumsy; and he is followed by Joseph Hall wit 
Virgidemiarnm ; Lodge’s satires are not equal to 
romantic work, but Hall, though far inferior in general 
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literary power, is a better artist in the domain of satire 
and is interesting as a social historian. 

So far the poetry passed under notice has been of the 
satiric, descriptive, or formally sentimental kind. To 
find a livelier mood we must turn to a school of poetry 
that sprang up about the time of Spenser—the lyric 
school—and gave expression to the more sensitive 
and more capricious moods of the Elizabethan. 

The lyric was already a literary force both in Italy 
and France, but until 1580 it did not impress itself 
upon English imagination. What brought about the 
sudden flowering of the lyric ? To some extent the 
persistent study of foreign poetry, but chiefly the 
growing popularity of music. Such brilliant musicians 
as Byrd, Tallis, and Dowland needed articulate expres¬ 
sion for their sweet lute melodies. 

William Byrd is the earliest of these singers, but his 
verse is characterised by its quaint moralising rather 
than by any flight of fancy. Lighter in texture are the 
Songs of John Dowland, famed for his “heavenly 
touch upon the lute In the last years of the 

sixteenth century he published two volumes of Songs 
and Airs. & 


Take this charming snatch from the first volume 
( x 5 97) : 



not weak; 
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Campion distinguished himself in three capacities, 
putting aside his fame as a musician. He wrote 
masques, among the best of their kind ; displayed his 
nimble wit and scholarship in Latin verse, and dis¬ 
cussed in prose form the values of music and poetry. 

Campion’s songs are light as thistledown and float 
away in the air. 

Following these came John Daniel, Robert Jones, 
Thomas Morley and, in the early years of the seven¬ 
teenth century, a crowd of names, about whom in 
many cases little is known save the gay and tender 
lyrics ascribed to them. 

(ii) Shakespeare 

Shakespeare's 'England 

In the age of Shakespeare London was about the 
size of Hyde Park, with narrow, tortuous streets, high- 
gabled, red-roofed, wooden houses, pleasant gardens, 
and was flanked about with green meadows, and wind¬ 
mills. There was no turbid, dingy river then, but 
what Spenser rightly called “the silver streaming 
Thames ”, busy with shipping, and gay with silk- 
covered tilt-boats and merry-makers. Piccadilly was 
a country lane lush with flowers, King’s Cross and 
Whitechapel were quiet, rural spots. Holborn skirted 
the meadows and Regent Street was in Arcadia. 
Southwark was a village, with its Tabard Inn. From 
Temple Bar to Westminster the way was gorgeous 
with spacious mansions, and formal gardens ran down 

to the water-side. 
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Behind their gates were wide terraces, straight walks, 
geometrical flower-beds, trim yew-hedges, and inter¬ 
twining willows, the inevitable fountain and florid 
Renascence sculpture. Beyond stood the houses, with 
their spacious galleries and huge bedrooms, rich in 
embroideries and tapestries, with rushes for carpets 
and benches for chairs. 

The men and women appeared to be living in a 
perpetual fancy-dress ball. In costume there was little 
to differentiate the sexes in the matter of gorgeous 
ornament. The ladies had their dyes, perfumes, 
“ magic ” for the complexion, their ruffs stiffened by 
the remarkable new starch, their stomachers em¬ 
broidered with jewels, their tinted wigs. Men were 
equally interested in their appearance. Ribbons and 
roses adorned the locks of the exquisites; waists were 
pinched in; hands were artificially whitened; shoes 
were heightened by inches of cork heel; pantaloons 
were filled with bran or oats to give them the correct 
width and shape; mirrors peeped from their girdles; 
hair was treated in most fantastic ways; the keenly 
interested males waited hours at the barber’s, playing 
musical instruments provided for their amusement 
while the early comers changed the style of their 
beards or sat for elaborate coiffeurs. 

The average Londoner of leisure, or country squire 
up to Town, rose about daybreak, ate a heavy break¬ 
fast of meat, fish, and ale, went out to buy tobacco at 
the apothecary’s, or turned over pages at the book¬ 
seller’s. About eleven o’clock he went to St. Paul’s, 
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the “ broad aisle ” of which was the gathering place 
of poets, traders, gallants, cheats, actors; here he 
could meet his tailor, consult his friends about the 
latest news of Drake, compare fashions as he surveyed 
the throng. From St. Paul’s he could stroll back home, 
passing along by the shops, and hearing the cries of the 
merchants, unless he had special business in the highly 
fashionable Goldsmith’s Row or in busy Cheapside. 

By three o’clock he was home for dinner—an 
enormous meal. Afterwards he was ready to rest, 
and then to visit the theatre. The Londoner’s interest 
in the theatre may be judged by the fact that, apart from 
occasional performances or semi-private entertain¬ 
ments, there were nineteen permanent theatres, for a 
population of 300,000, less than thirty years after 
Shakespeare’s death. The private theatres were 
roofed and furnished with seats, but the public theatres 
were in inn yards and were open to the sky, only the 
stage being roofed. 

There were no tickets. For a penny (about five- 
pence in our money) the spectator was admitted to 
stand in the yard. Rich spectators, for about twelve 
shillings of our money, sat in boxes beside the stage or, 
in the height of fashion, sat on benches on the stage 
with the poets and dramatists of the day. Somewhere, 
at a new production, were the short-hand writers 
trying to take down the script unobserved for the 
piratical publishers who employed them. Smoking 
was allowed. Neither actors nor audience raised 
objection to frequent calls for drinks or for lights for 
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pipes. At the Globe Theatre the orchestra was 
gathered in an upper proscenium box, and consisted of 
ten musicians with their drums, trumpets, oboes, flutes, 
and all else called for in the stage directions of the play 
as suitable accompaniment to battles, murders, love 
scenes, escapes, or clowning. 

A jester usually stood by to entertain the audience 
between acts or during a shower of rain. All parts in 
plays were acted by men, boys taking female parts. 
The prologue and epilogue were usually spoken by an 
actor not appearing in the play. 

After the performance you looked for the boy who 
had held your horse, and so rode home through the 
dark streets, dangerous with footpads, thinking of your 
visit to Verona (there had been little scenery, but a 
card had been shown inscribed “ Verona ”, and your 
imagination had done the rest) or your sojourn in the 
forest of Arden (which had been represented by a 
back-cloth and perhaps an imitation tree), and with 
majestic blank verse running in your head. Or per¬ 
haps after leaving the theatre you went to the 
tavern, for taverns were almost essential to life 
Perhaps you went to the “ Mermaid ” in the hope that 
Shakespeare and his friends might come in, or to one 
of the other inns known to be favoured by Jonson 
Carew, Beaumont, Fletcher, Donne, or Selden. 

Such was the holiday English life which alone is our 
concern-the life of those who, either because of 
leisured ease or a few days of recreation and free spend¬ 
ing, visited the world of entertainment. To suck the 
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marrow out of life; to find out all that was worth 
knowing; to be fashionable and gay, at least now and 
again; to realise all that was worth the feeling—such 
was the ideal of Shakespeare’s age. 

His Life 

William Shakespeare was the third child of John 
and Mary Shakespeare, of Smithfield, a small village 
near Stratford, and was born in 1564. A year later his 
father, a prosperous plover and dealer in hides, corn, 
and agricultural products generally, became alderman of 
Stratford, and later mayor or bailiff. His business 
declining about 1577, he shortly afterwards mortgaged 
his property and withdrew William from school to 

teach him his trade. 

When eighteen the young man was pressed by her 
friends to marry Anne Hathaway, who was his senior 
by eight years. Their daughter, Susanna, was born 
six months later and in 1585 the twins Hamnet and 
Judith. In the same year John Shakespeare was 
arrested for debt, a few months before William is 
alleged to have been prosecuted for stealing deer in 
Sir Thomas Lucy’s park at Charlecote and about the 
time when he is vaguely stated to have been a school¬ 
master in a village near Stratford. 

Whatever truth there may be in the incidents sup¬ 
posed to have occurred at this time, Shakespeare 
certainly set out to walk to London, via Oxford, an 
myths immediately surround him again His early 
occupation is said to have varied from holding horses 
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outside the theatres to employment in furbishing up 
old plays. This activity may have been the founda¬ 
tion for Greene’s accusing him, in 1592, of plagiarism. 

After six years he is found engaged as an actor at 
The Theatre, in Shoreditch. Of his qualities as an 
actor little is known; it is suggested that he preferred 
short parts, that he liked to play an old man, and the 
only parts we believe he certainly played are Adam in 
As You Like It and the Ghost in Hamlet. By 1594 he 
had acted and written plays for the theatre in Newing¬ 
ton Butts and the Southwark theatres, The Theatre 
and the Curtain. He became identified with the 
Blackfriars and the Globe Theatres for the rest of his 
professional life. 


In 1594 he acted with London’s favourites, William 

Kemp and Richard Burbage, before the Queen at 

Greenwich Palace. Probably the plays performed 

were Love's labour's Lost and The Comedy of Errors. 

These remained popular at Court and were among the 

Shakespeare plays often performed in the royal palaces. 

The Earl of Southampton extended his patronage to 

the playwright, who, from literary work, presently 

came to earn an annual income equivalent to at least 

one thousand pounds in modern value, in addition to 

his share in the profits of Blackfriars and The Globe 

Shakespeare bought New Place, the largest house in 

Stratford and obtained a grant of arms from the 

College of Heralds in 1599. His popularity increased, 

and his favour at Court did not lessen when James I 
came to the throne. 
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About 1616 his health began to fail. He was now 
living at New Place, where Ben Jonson and Michael 
Drayton used to visit him. Contracting a fever, he 
died on April 23, 1616, and was buried two days later 
in Stratford church. 

Biography was not the convention it later became. 
Neither Shakespeare nor any of his friends had thought 
of collecting materials for a Life. Yet his eminence 
made one desirable. The result was that it was 
padded out by each biographer with hypothetical 
incidents or the meagre results of late searches, so 
that people have come to regard the author s life as 
having in it an element of mystery. This has formed 
a suitable background to problems about the author¬ 
ship of his plays. The fact is that we know more about 
Shakespeare than about most of his literary con¬ 
temporaries. There is no mystery about his life. 
As to the plays and their authorship, one can only 
point out that most difficulties arise from excess ot 

imagination or ingenuity. 

His Work 

The period of Shakespeare’s literary activity extends 
over twenty-four years (1588-1612), and this may be 
broken up into four sub-periods. 

The First Period (1588-94). 

Here historical plays predominate. He continues 
the work of Marlowe and essays to mirror the broa 
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national features of Plantagenet life. The one tragedy, 
Romeo and Juliet (1592), is essentially a young man’s 
tragedy, strong in lyric beauty, though lacking the 
grandeur and breadth of the later tragedies; while The 
Merchant of Venice (1594), though in form a comedy, is 
in a sombre framework of tragic irony, relieved by a 
golden thread of romance. For the rest, he writes in 
buoyant spirits a social extravaganza. Love’s Labour’s 
Lost (1591); a rollicking farce, The Comedy of Errors 
(1592); a sentimental romance, Two Gentlemen of 
Verona (1591); and a fantastic romance, A Midsummer 
Night’s Dream (1594—95). All Henry VI, with Richard 
III and Richard II belong here. King John (1594) is the 
first of the historical plays which shows an emergence 
from the domination of Marlowe. 

To this period belongs also his earlier verse, Venus 
and Adonis (1593), Rape of Lucrece (1594). 

The Second Period (1594-1600). 

Shakespeare has now found himself. There are 
two historical plays here, finer in quality than those 
preceding, the two plays of Henry IV (1597) and Henry 
^(1598). Henry V is the more showy, and has been 
well described as a “ National Anthem in five acts ”; 
but the Henry IV plays are far richer in humour and 
psychological power. Of the comedies. The Taming of 
the Shrew (1595) and The Merry Wives of Windsor (1598) 
are cast in the early farcical vein, though the handling 
is easier and stronger; Much Ado About Nothing (1599) 
is on a higher plane of wit; while in As You Like It 
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(1600) and Twelfth Night (1600) humour and romance 
blend in perfect proportion. 

Meanwhile, in 1594, a fresh essay in poetry is 
signalised. 

The Sonnets 

The majority of the sonnets were written probably 
in 1594, when Shakespeare had gained the patronage of 
the Earl of Southampton. The form he chose was not 
the Italian form, and consisted of three decasyllabic 
quatrains, each rhyming alternately, and rhyming 
couplet to conclude. Although unequal in power and 
beauty, they show a far more mature touch than that dis¬ 
played in the splendid though undisciplined Venus and 
Adonis and Tarquin and Lucrece. 

The Third Period (1600-8). 

In the third period Tragedy predominates, and we 
reach here the culminating point of Shakespeare’s 
power as a dramatist. The romances of the period, 
All's Well that Ends Well (1595), Measure for Measure 
(1604), and Troilus and Cressida (1603), are essentially 
tragedies set in a key of forced comedy; they are rich 
in poetry, but leave a confused and unpleasant im¬ 
pression upon the mind. 

Incomparably greater are the tragedies. Starting in 
grave, measured style with Julius Casar (1601), he rises 
to greater heights of drama and reflective poetry in 
Hamlet (1602); while in Othello (1604), King Tear 
(1605), and Macbeth (1606)—that superb trilogy of 
plays—imaginative sublety and passionate intensity 
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make these dramas the most superb and compelling in 
our literature. 

The Fourth Period (1608-12). 

The last period opens with Tragedy : Antony and 
Cleopatra (1608), with weaker dramatic grip than its 
immediate predecessors, but fully ripe in the strength 
of its characterisation. Coriolanus (1609), Timon of 
Athens (1608), Henry VIII (1612), and Pericles (1608) 
are only fitfully great, the three latter perhaps Shake¬ 
spearean only in parts; but when, in the eventide of 
his career, he turned again to his first love, Romance, 
we get Cymbeline (1610), The Tempest (1611), and The 
Winter’s Tale (1611). 

In Shakespearean drama almost every phase of the 
life of the age is mirrored, from the particular craze 
and fashion of the moment to the broad, general 
characteristics of the national life. 

In all these matters Shakespeare was of his age 
—that is, the Elizabethan side of him. He was an 
astute borrower, with a ready eye for a good plot 
wherever he might chance to find it; a skilful reader of 
the pulse of the public; a gentle, sensitive, sensuous, 

and somewhat melancholy man; often called upon_ 

against the grain, we may conjecture—to satisfy the 
rough taste of the “ groundlings ”. 

But there is the universal side of the man. He was 
of his age; he was also of the ages. And this by virtue 
not so much of his dramatic power, which often suffers 
through the loose texture of his work, but of his in- 
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comparable poetry and insight into human nature. 
He is the supreme poet in an age of great poetry, 
because his poetry is wider in range and deeper in 
feeling than that of his contemporaries. He touches 
every mood : of graceful sentiment, as in the romantic 
comedies; of delicate fantasy, as in the fairy plays; 
of philosophic meditation, as in the tragedies of the 
mid-period; and of poignant passion, as in the later 
tragedies. In the verse that bodies forth such primal 
things as love, hatred, hope, despair, courage, endur¬ 
ance, Shakespeare towers above his fellows. When 
we think of Lear in his desolation, of Othello in his 
last anguish, of Macbeth in his soul agony, and of the 
despair of Cleopatra, we think of English literature at 
its grandest. 

To illustrate this aspect of Shakespeare’s art there is 
no need to dwell on even the great characterisations, 
such as Hamlet, Macbeth, Iago, Othello, Desdemona, 
Rosalind, Juliet. One may make studies in characters 
less complex in delineation and note the same subtlety 
and searching insight. 

Further, of his insight into character it may be said 
that a ready test of the actuality of his characters is the 
impression they make on the modern reader. Portia, 
Rosalind, Beatrice, Cleopatra, Juliet, are startlingly 
modern. Place them beside the women of Sheridan 
or Goldsmith, and you realise how the latter are dated 
and how alive and fresh are the former. Beside them 
even the women of Dickens and Thackeray seem old- 
fashioned. And the reason is that Shakespeare’s 
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women have the primal qualities of womanhood 
common to every age and therefore can never be dated. 

I believe that all Shakespeare’s great tragedies are 
the outcome of some profound personal experience, 
though not necessarily the actual experience related in 
the play. The invention of the dramatist has given 
them a habitat; the poet’s insight has impressed the 
crude facts with a poignancy and passion that the man 
himself need not necessarily have experienced. But 
the underlying inspiration has been founded upon 
experience of life. Shakespeare has known what it 
was to feel the intellectual paralysis that comes from 
sensitive, probing introspection; he has been torn by 
the cruel devastation of jealousy; has tasted the bitter¬ 
ness of ingratitude among those he had reckoned his 
friends; has been brought face to face with those 
obstinate questionings of the why and whither that 
meet us in Hamlet. The form and texture of the plays 
reflect the creative imagination of the dramatic artist; 
but the spirit that animates the great utterances is 
surely something born of experience. 

His work shows a gradual development of his genius. 
Beginning with high-spirited farce, he passes to 
fantastic romance, thence, after a spell of English 
chronicle plays that help to strengthen his power of 
characterisation and give him a firm grip on concrete 
realities, he turns to the higher comedy note of The 
Merchant of Venice and the mellower romanticism of 
^ s Y° u Take It. In his earlier work there is only one 
tragedy —Romeo and Juliet —and that is essentially a 
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young man’s tragedy; beautiful in its lyric poignancy, 
yet far inferior in imaginative intensity to the group of 
great tragedies. Before he came to these, his plays 
showed a passing mood of bitterness and misanthropy, 
and abounding in fine poetry as are such plays as 
Troilus and Cressida and All's Well that Ends Well , they 
lack the intensity and sanity of outlook that mark his 
best work. They are succeeded, however, by the 
tragedies, and while the earlier ones are more deliberate 
and analytical in treatment, the later ones are marked 
by swiftness and vehemence of thought and expression. 

There is no need for us to take all that Shakespeare 
gives us with the indiscriminating idolatry that marked 
an elder generation of Shakespearean critics; that 
would do him as great disservice as to accept the 
cramped and petty criticisms of the eighteenth-century 
commentators. Scholars like Dowden, Bradley, 
Brandes, and Swinburne have done much to give us a 
truer insight into the fundamental greatness of the 
writer; while the unwholesome pall of adulation has 
been effectively dispelled by the useful, if exaggerated, 
strictures of such men as Shaw and Ernest Crosby. 
The reader may be safely left with these various 
mentors at his elbow, to discriminate the dross from 
the gold, so long as he allows no critic, however great, 
to stand ultimately between himself and his subject. 
He cannot then fail to realise that the work of Shake¬ 
speare, at his best, belongs to the great race utterances 
of literature and, like them, we have come to look on it 
as a portion of our intellectual and spiritual heritage. 
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The Poetry of Sentiment 

Shall I compare thee to a summer’s day ? 

Thou art more lovely and more temperate; 

Rough winds do shake the darling buds of May, 
And summer’s lease hath all too short a date; 
Sometimes too hot the eye of heaven shines. 

And often is his gold complexion dimm’d; 

And every fair from fair sometime declines. 

By chance or nature’s changing course untrimm’d. 
But thy eternal summer shall not fade. 

Nor lose possession of that fair thou owest; 

Nor shall Death brag thou wander’st in his shade. 
When in eternal lines to time thou grow’st. 

So long as men can breathe, or eyes can see. 

So long lives this, and this gives life to thee. 

Take, O, take those lips away. 

That so sweetly were forsworn; 

And those eyes, the break of day. 

Lights that do mislead the morn : 

But my kisses bring again, bring again; 

Seals of love, but seal’d in vain, seal’d in vain. 

O mistress mine, where are you roaming ? 

O, stay and hear; your true love’s coming, 

Tha*. can sing both high and low : 

1 rip no further, pretty sweeting; 

Journeys end in lovers meeting; 

Every wise man’s son doth know. 

What is love ? ’tis not hereafter; 

tv/? 1 112111 P res ent laughter; 

What s to come is still unsure : 
in delay there lies no plenty, 

1 hen come kiss me, sweet and twenty. 

Youth s a stuff will not endure. 
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The Poetry of Passion 

Othello. Soft you : a word or two before you go. 

I have done the state some service, and they know’t. 
No more of that. I pray you, in your letters. 

When you shall these unlucky deeds relate. 

Speak of me as I am; nothing extenuate, 

Nor set down aught in malice : then must you speak 
Of one that loved not wisely but too well; 

Of one not easily jealous, but, being wrought. 
Perplex’d in the extreme; of one whose hand, 

Like the base Indian, threw a pearl away 

Richer than all his tribe; of one whose subdued eyes, 

Albeit unused to the melting mood. 

Drop tears as fast as the Arabian trees 
Their medicinable gum. Set you down this; 

And say besides, that in Aleppo once, 

Where a malignant and a turban’d Turk 
Beat a Venetian and traduced the state, 

I took by the throat the circumcised dog, 

And smote him, thus. (Stabs himself) 


(iii) Francis Bacon 

There are few names that shine with greater 
brilliance than Francis Bacon’s (or, to give him his u 
title, Lord Vcrulam or Viscount St. Albans) in tie 
literary and scientific world at this day, nearly 300 years 


after his death. .. . 

Although Bacon had no great respect for the Engl 

language, holding that, “ three modern languages wi 

at L time play the bankrupt with books ” yet no 

man individually did more to give strength and 

simplicity to our tongue than he. So far t c grc. 

defect in English prose had been its prolixity a 
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diffuseness. Bacon put an end to this. His scientific 
training helped him here; it suggested clarity. With 
his philosophical and scientific treatises, such as the 
Novum Organum, we need not concern ourselves here. 
The chief writings to notice are the Essays, the Advance¬ 
ment of Learning , the History of Henry VII, and the 
New Atlantis. 

The Essays, ten in number, were issued first in 1597. 

The genesis of these is interesting. He jotted down 
in talking any brilliant or suggestive thing he heard or 
any illuminating thought that struck him. These he 
put together into a book—constantly augmenting the 
stock. 

Emerson is the one modern writer with whom Bacon 
may be fairly compared, for their method is much the 
same. In each case you have a flow of trenchant and 
apparently disconnected sayings, where the writer 
endeavours to reach the reader’s mind by a series of 
aphoristic attacks. 

Comparing Bacon with his predecessors. Hooker, 
Sidney, Lyly, Ascham, it will be seen how widely he 
departs from the prolix methods of the day. In 
rhetorical power, musical cadence, quaint turns of 
speech, he is equalled by many of his contemporaries, 
excelled by a few, but for clear, terse, easy writing he 
has no peer save Ben Jonson, and even today his 
Essays are models of succinct, lucid prose. 

As an illustration of Bacon’s prose style we may take 
the following passage: 
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Of Studies 

“ Read not to contradict and confute, nor to believe 
and take for granted, nor to find talk and discourse, but 
to weigh and consider. Some books are to be tasted, 
others to be swallowed, and some few to be chewed and 
digested; that is, some books are to be read only in 
parts; others to be read, but not curiously; and some 
few to be read wholly, and with diligence and attention. 
Some books also may be read by deputy, and extracts 
made from them by others; but that would be only in 
the less important arguments and the meaner sort of 
books; else distilled books are like common distilled 
waters, flashy things. Reading maketh a full man, 
conference a ready man, and writing an exact man. And 
therefore if a man write little, he had need have a great 
memory; if he confer little, he had need have a present 
wit; and if he read little, he had need have much cun¬ 
ning to seem to know that he doth not. 

History makes men wise; poets witty; the mathe¬ 
matics subtile; natural philosophy deep, moral, grave; 
logic and rhetoric, able to contend. 

If the Essays reflect Bacon’s lucidity of method, and 
the History of Henry VII his eloquence, to the New 
Atlantis we may turn for knowledge of his imagina¬ 
tive ideas. 

The key-note of the New Atlantis is the pursuit of 
knowledge, which in Bacon’s view is a religious duty. 

The style of the book is clear and direct. Com¬ 
paring it as a Utopian picture with that of More, a few 
points of interest detach themselves. 

(1) More emphasises the social, Bacon the in¬ 
tellectual well-being of the community. 

(2) The chief note in More’s Utopia is simplicity of 
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life, whereas the chief feature of the citizens of 
Atlantis is orderliness of life. 

(3) More is Puritan in his ideas of dress; Bacon 
favours a certain external splendour. 

(4) The tone of More’s mind is democratic; of 
Bacon’s, aristocratic. 

Regarding his work as a whole, we may say that 
the best summary is expressed in his own words : 
“ A bell ringer who is up first to call others to church.” 
In his Advancement of Learning he is one of the earliest 
to seek to consolidate and unify his knowledge; in 
his Essays he is the pioneer of clear, sententious 
English, that suggests rather than expounds, and 
blends dignity with familiarity, in that pleasing and 
attractive manner which is the secret of the power of all 
our great essayists. Again, in his Henry VII, he shows 
the possibility of a flowing, orderly, and picturesque 
narrative that shall compel attention without recourse 
to strained conceits. Finally, in his New Atlantis, 
with its plea for a College of Scientific Research, he 
started a movement that led to the foundation of our 
Royal Society, and inspired in a later era that 
stupendous undertaking, the French Encyclopedic. 
Despite the marks of philosophy with which it is 
customary to adorn Bacon, it may be questioned 
whether he will be seriously regarded as a great thinker 
Here again he is the “ bell-ringer ” to thought rather 
than the profound reasoner. He saw the value of 
scientific precision and the carefbl accumulation of 
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facts, but his own cast of mind was not adapted to the 
carrying out of his own admirable precepts. 

In fact, he is a valuable, intellectual irritant rather 
than a constructive force; an intellectual irritant with 
fine, rich literary resources at his command; fertile in 
illustration, luminous in suggestion, and with con¬ 
siderable power to challenge and arrest. Cowley well 
compared him with the Moses of Pisgah, surveying the 
promised land but not entering into possession. That 
dictum goes to the root of the matter. 




(i) I ntroductio n 

There were two main influences especially con¬ 
tributing to the moulding of English literature in the 
England of Milton and Bunyan. The first was the 
influence of the great dramatists and poets of Eliza¬ 
beth’s reign. This we shall deal with as we examine 
the works of these writers in a following section. 

The second influence was that of the Bible. This 
also we shall notice in the course of the next chapter. 
At present we may, in mentioning it, speculate as to 
whether the Bible continues to be an influence on the 
prose of English writers. For centuries the Authorised 
Version of 1611 affected even the daily speech of the 
unlettered, chiefly because the reading of the Bible was 
a widespread custom. 

In 1908 and again in 1913 Sir Arthur Quiller-Couch 
publicly deplored the effect of the Education Act of 
1870 in so far as it taught parents to believe that 
education was wholly a matter for professional 
teachers inside their schools. Since that time, for a 
variety of causes, the reading of the Bible aloud at 
home has become a rarer event. The cadence of its 

VOLt II a 
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prose, its subtle rhythms, so closely allied to Hebrew 
poetry, have become unfamiliar to the large majority 
of people, educated and uneducated alike. There are 
still opportunities, such as the broadcasting of daily 
religious sendees, for hearing the English of the 
Bible, but they are far less effective, at least for the 
purposes we are considering, than the occasion 
described by Burns and once customary in even the 
humblest homes in the country :j 

The chccrfu’ supper done, wi’ serious face. 

They, round the ingle, form a circle wide; 

The sire turns o’er, wi’ patriarchal grace, 

The big ha’-Biblc, ance his father’s pride. 

His bonnet rev’rently is laid aside, 

His lyart haffets wearing thin and bare; 

Those strains that once did sweet in Zion glide, 

He wales a portion with judicious care. 

And Let us worship God 1 he says, with solemn air. 

(The result of unfamiliarity with the English of the 
Bible remains to be seen. To deplore it in advance 
would be foolish, since the English literary genius will 
doubtless continue to use the English tongue effec¬ 
tively. No doubt it will discover new ways to make its 
rhythms worthy of the prose and verse of past ages. 

Nevertheless, the fact remains that kinship with 
Hebrew poetry has always been a mark of Englis ) 
writing. To compare, for instance, the prose standar 
of various periods with the phases of religious fervour 
through which the people have passed is interesting. 
Such a comparison might be made by relating t e 
literary and religious history of the period on which 
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this record is now entering—a period in which the 
Puritan influence revived Bible-reading and in which 
we find Milton and Bunyan. 

( Without unduly anticipating what follows, we may 
conclude the opening of this chapter by two quotations 
from the Authorised Version and one from Bunyan. 
Although it is at this time, perhaps because of the 
growing unfamiliarity with the Bible which has been 
mentioned, usual to suggest that the Bible has had less 
to do with English literary forms than has been 
previously asserted, the heresy is not too widespread. 
Those who favour it may be induced to reconsider 
their evidence' carefully before teaching their view, 
which fails to explain, among many other points, how 
a man who read so few books as Bunyan could form a 
prose style so perfectly adapted to his purpose, so 

excellent as English, and so parallel to Hebrew 
rhythms. \ 


‘ He asked water, and she gave him milk : she brought 
forth butter in a lordly dish. She put her hand to the 
nail, and her right hand to the workmen’s hammer; and 
with the hammer she smote Sisera, she smote off his 
head, when she had pierced and stricken his temples.” 

1 T her -11 h i° J goes f’ 1 wil1 go : and whef e thou 

ind 8 t? °^ 8e i thy L P eo P Ie sha11 be ™y people, 

1 be , bur J ed l the Lord do so to me and more 
also, if ought but death part me and thee.*) 

esniidTtt 28 going alon g and talking, they 

espied a Boy feeding his Father’s Sheep. The Bov was 

in very mean Cloaths, but of a very fresh and 7 well- 
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favoured Countenance, and as he sate by himself he 
Sung. . . . Then said their Guide, Do you hear him ? 
I will dare to say, that this Boy lives a merrier Life, and 
wears more of that Herb called Heart’s-easc in his 
Bosom, than he that is clad in Silk and Velvet.” 

^Now let us turn to a review of that first influence 
active in this decline of the Renascence, which is the 
poetry of the dramatists, j 

(ii) The Drama 
( a ) Ben Jonson (1572 ?-i637) 

(No one of the great vital personalities of the 
Elizabethan age is so well known to us as Ben Jonson. 
From his early, precocious days, when at Westminster 
School he attracted the attention of the historian 
Camden, down to the time when he was leading spirit 
of the Mermaid Tavern, numbering among his friends 
all the great men of the day, we seem to see the man 
as he was, sincere, brave, quarrelsome, and versatile; 
a good hater, an equally good lover, copious in speech, 
keenly critical in insight; a careful scholar, with a fine 
touch of poetry in his composition; the “huge 
galleon ” of Fuller’s famous account, notable for Ins 
wit combats with the “ English man-of-war ”, Shake¬ 
speare. In physique big and unwieldy, with the up¬ 
roarious egotism of his famous namesake; in intellect 
clear-headed, thoroughgoing, though often amazing y 
pedantic; in disposition rough and satiric, yet 
essentially good at heart, such was rare 
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Jonson ”: literature has never had a more inde¬ 
fatigable servant nor life a more omnivorous taster. 

He was sent first to the parish school of St. Martin *s- 
in-the-Fields, Charing Cross, afterwards to West¬ 
minster School through the kindness of Camden, the 
scholarly historian, then second master. 

Camden took an intense interest in the lad and his 
work, of which Jonson was not unmindful; it was to 
Camden he dedicated his finest comedy, Every Man in 
His Humour, in 1596.) 

On leaving Westnflnster School he was apprenticed 
by his stepfather to his own trade, that of a builder, 
and it is not surprising to hear that Jonson “ could not 
endure ” the work. He broke with the home ties 
and enlisted as a private soldier. 

On returning to London about the year 1592 
though not twenty, he married; his wife he describes 
as “ a shrew, yet honest perhaps with good reason 
for her shrewishness, if we take into account Jonson’s 
own reference to Inis early life; for some years they 
lived apart. Of several children not one outlived 
their father; an infant daughter who died in 1594, and 
a son, seven years of age, who died of the Plague in 
1603, are both commemorated in his poems. 

About the time of his marriage Jonson turned to the 
stage for employment, both as actor and playwright. 

He offered his new comedy. Every Man in His 
Humour, to the Lord Chamberlain’s company of 
players. He wrote Every Man Out of His Humour in 
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Jonson’s self-esteem, arrogance, and independent 
character led him into many squabbles with his fellow- 
playwrights, who took the usual means of retaliation 
by caricaturing and ridiculing each other in their plays. 
Dekker and Marston fell under the lash of Jonson in 
The Poetaster , 1601, and Jonson is made their butt in 
Satiromastix, or the Untrussing of the Humourous Poet. 
As Marston dedicated The Malcontent to Jonson in 
1604, and the three are found collaborating in The 
Phoenix and the Turtle , we may hope that the quarrel 
was just the outcome of a little passing professional 
jealousy. Cynthia's Revels (1600), another satirical play, 

roused society against him. 

While residing in the house of Lord D’Aubigny he 
wrote Sejanus (1603) and shortly afterwards was im¬ 
prisoned, with Chapman and Marston, for his share in 
Eastward Ho, since this was considered offensive to the 
Scots. On the accession of James I Jonson entered on 
a period of great Court favour, during which works 
were produced in the houses of noblemen anxious to 
honour the favourite. Thus were The Satyr (1603), 
The Pirates, and his first masque Blacknesse (1605) 

produced. . , 

A quarrel with Inigo Jones, the great architect and 

manager of many Court plays, caused his withdrawal, 
and he began to write his most enduring work. Vol- 
pone, or the Fox (1605), Epicoene, or the Silent Woman 
(1609), The Alchemist (1610), were followed by 
Cataline (1611), The Devil is an Ass (1616) and Bar¬ 
tholomew Fair (1614). 
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In 1618 Jonson performed his feat of walking from 
London to Edinburgh, going on to stay for three 
weeks with William Drummond of Hawthornden. 
On his return Oxford conferred an M.A. degree on 
him, the king promised him the reversion of the office 
of Master of the Revels (the occupier, incidentally, 
outlived Jonson, who had always desired this appoint¬ 
ment) and, although the poet refused a knighthood, he 
made him Laureate. 

Troubles lay ahead of him. His library, one of the 
richest of England, was destroyed by fire. His health 
began to fail in 1626 and although he was appointed 
Chronologer to the City in 1628 his salary was with¬ 
drawn in 1631. He was now in great want, although 
old friends gladly answered his plea for help. King 
Charles ordered the restoration of his salary in 1634. 
Four years earlier the same ruler had caused his 
remuneration as Laureate to be increased by an annual 

tierce of canary wine—an addition greatly to Jonson’s 
taste. 

In his last y ears » grown vast of bulk and nicknamed 

The Tun of Heidelberg ”, Jonson was frequently 
confined to his house by palsy and dropsy. Death 
came on August 6, 1637, and his remains were buried 
m Poets’ Corner, Westminster Abbey. Although 
subscriptions for a monument were collected the 
work was never executed, so that his commemoration 
js the simple and suitable line, on a bas-relief on the 
Abbey wall, “ O Rare Ben Jonson 

The first thing to realise about his work is that in his 
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sharp and incisive criticism of famous contemporaries 
he was actuated entirely by a well-considered dramatic 
theory, quite opposed to the methods of Shakespeare 
and other exponents of the romantic drama. There 
was never any petty spite or jealousy in his criticisms; 
sharply as he chided the great master on occasion, no 
other has left a more splendid or more memorable 
tribute to his genius than he, in declaring that his works 
were “ not of an age, but for all time ”. 

(a) His Technical Skill as a Playwright 

In Every Man in His Humour , Jonson for the first 
time struck the anti-romantic note and sought to 
establish a satirical comedy of manners framed in a 
definite plan. He saw clearly enough that despite the 
splendid, exuberant power of the Shakespearean 
drama, there was no underlying theory or convention, 
and that its tendency to become formless and chaotic 
would be a serious matter without the genius of such 
men as Shakespeare to guide and control it. 

In the prologue to Every Man in Plis Humour Jonson 
puts forward his plan of reform, electing to “ sport 
with human follies, not with crimes ”. The word 
“ humour ”, as used by Jonson, implied some oddity 
of disposition, especially with regard to the manners 

of the day. 

Jonson made quite clear how he disapproved ot the 
happy-go-lucky selection of plots. He would have 
none of those who “ waylay all the old books they can 
hear of, in print or otherwise, to farce their scenes 
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withal ... as if their imagination lived wholly on 
another man’s trencher ”. He came to the making of 
comedies with a fine knowledge of Old English 
literature and of the classics, and with an intimate 
experience of London life in all its guises. 

In the comedies that follow. Every Man Out of His 
Humour and Cynthia's Revels, the same care for clear¬ 
ness and definition is observed; but the moral aim 
of the satirist is somewhat too obvious; and the 
machinery creaks at times rather painfully. 

(b) His Gift of Detailed Observation 

In treating of Jonson’s craftsmanship, something 
has been said of his visualising power. Here is the 
most remarkable side of his craft as a writer for the 
stage. Whether he is dealing with clear-cut char¬ 
acters or clear-cut repartee he is equally happy. He 
has an eye for external peculiarities, unequalled by any 
of our men of letters save Smollett and Dickens. 

He points to the men of his day full of whims and 
cranks : 

When some one peculiar quality 

?n t u* SO P ossess a man that lt doth draw 
All his affects, his spirit and his power 

In their conflixions all to run one wayj 

This may be truly said to be a humour. 

m 1 8 ain 

Wo common way; I use no trade, no venture; 

Wound no Earth with ploughshares, fat no beasts 

1 o teed the shambles; have no mills for iron. 

Oil, corn, or men to grind them into powder. 
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There is something of Dickens’s enjoyment in the 
comic invention with which he overlays his figures. 
One recalls Zeal of the Land Busy in Bartholomew Fair, 
who pretended to be so greatly shocked by the gaieties, 
yet is discovered “ fast by the teeth in the cold turkey 
pie . . . with a great white loaf on his left hand and a 

glass of Malmsey on his right 

There is no more elaborate painter of London life 
than Jonson. Shakespeare paints with a bigger brush, 
but for detailed effects Jonson is supreme. He 
satirises vice with the vigour of Moliere, but not with 
his adroitness. Had he lashed less furiously he might 
have kept a better edge on his rapier. Truly did a 
friend once say to him, " You write with a porcupine 

quill dipped into much gall ”. 

Yet this over-emphasis was certainly not due to any 

blunted observation. His similes are neat and happy. 

For instance, this of an ill-bred man : 

He minds 

A curtsey no more than London Bridge 
Which arch was mended last. 

(c) His Graceful Fancy 

In imaginative intensity Jonson is inferior not only 
to Shakespeare, but to Marlowe, Webster, Bea “ m ° nt 
and Fletcher, and other contemporaries. But he hau 
a graceful fancy which showed to rich advantage in the 
Masques; and here and there it lightens up the 

Comedies with luminous flashes. 

His lyrics have sweetness and abundant grace. A 

% 

A 
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instances, there are the songs, “ O do not wanton 
with those eyes ”, the “ Celia ” cycles, and the familiar 
paraphrase from Philistrates , “ Drink to me only . . 

Yet, with all these qualities, with an exuberant and 
graceful fancy, with his ripe scholarship, his clear 
visualising power, his satiric faculty, the plays of 
Jonson leave in the reader’s mind a certain coldness. 
We feel something is lacking. We admire, but are not 
carried away; our minds are stimulated, but the 
emotions are rarely gripped. We realise the greatness 

of the man, but- What, then, is the matter ? 

The matter seems to be that his mind and his imagina¬ 
tion never fused with the white heat of creative passion, 
as was the case with Shakespeare. His intellect 
tyrannised over his art. He was too intent on proving 
some moral thesis and, admirable as his satire is, he 
was ever forgetting the artist in the moralist and 
riding a folly to death; spoiling a humorous character 
by a multiplying of comic minutise. None the less, 
many of the figures, despite the touch of caricature,* 
are alive. His vitality and observant power endow 
them with life; and make us believe in them—anyhow 
for the time being—even if they do not enshrine them¬ 
selves in our memories, as do the characters of 
bhakespeare. 

To Celia 

Kiss me, sweet; the wary lover 
Can your favours keep and cover. 

When the common courting jay 
All your boundes will betray. 
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Kiss again; no creature comes, 

Kiss, and score up wealthy sums 
On my lips thus hardly sundred, 

While you breathe. First give a hundred. 

Then a thousand, then another 
Hundred, then unto the other 
Add a thousand, and so more; 

Till you equal with the store, 

All the grass that Rumney yields, 

Or the sands in Chelsea fields. 

Or the drops in silver Thames, 

Or the stars that gild his streams, 

In the silent summer-nights, 

When youths ply their stol’n delights; 

That the curious may not know 
How to tell ’em as they flow, 

And the envious, when they find 
What their number is, be pined. 

(b) Contemporaries of Jonson 

Contemporary with Jonson is George Chapman, a 
native of Hertfordshire, born near Hitchin in 1 5 5 9 > 
and educated at both Oxford and Cambridge; after 
which it is said he joined some theatrical company 
touring Germany. 

His principal dramatic works are The Blind Beggar of 
Alexandria (1596); two comedies. All Tools (15 99) and 
The Gentleman Usher; two French tragedies, Bussy 
D’Ambois (1613) and The Admiral of Trance. He was 
a great collaborator with the well-known dramatists 
of his day, including Jonson, and was the scholarly 
translator of the Iliad (1611), the Odyssey (1616), the 
Hymns (1624) and contributions from Hesiod, Juvenal, 

and Petrarch. He died in 1634. 
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His work is distinctly uneven, and though his 
comedies are better than his tragedies, and remarkably 
able in many respects, it is as a translator that he will 
probably be best remembered. 

His translation of Homer is recognised by scholars to 
be one of the very best in the language; this is especi¬ 
ally so as regards the Iliad y where he uses the fourteener 

a prosodic form far closer to the rhythmic sweep 
of the original than the somewhat uninspiring heroic 
couplet used in the Odyssey. 

Like Jonson, Chapman is sometimes embarrassed as 
an artist by his learning, and he has none of that play of 

fancy which is one of Jonson’s most agreeable attri¬ 
butes as a writer. 

John Marston was born at Coventry, about the year 
1575 * and took his degree at Brasenose College, 
Oxford, in 1594. Marston turned to literature and 
published a number of satires in 1598, among them 

The Scourge of Villainy and The Metamorphosis of 
Pigmalion's Image. 

For about eight years Marston followed play-writing 
as a profession, and in 1607 took Orders; he was 
preferred to the living of Christchurch, Hampshire, 
in 1616, where he remained fifteen years. 

Marston is essentially a tragic writer, though he made 

a reputation in his day as a writer of vigorous satires. 

borne of his modern critics find insincerity in his work, 

and it is probable that his heart was not in much that 

he wrote; but he was a man of brilliant parts and real 
poetic power. 
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Of his plays Antonio and Mellida is perhaps the best, 
while The Revenge of Antonio and The Malcontent will 
furnish capital illustrations of his satirical and tragic 
power. 

We now come to Thomas Dekker (1570-1641), 
“ a man of many parts and endearing in them all 
As a dramatist he lives as the author of the jovial, 
bustling The Shoemaker’s Holiday. Patient Grissil, 
Satiromastix (a reply to Jonson’s Poetaster ), and Old 
Fortunatus, may safely be taken as wholly Dekker’s, 
as well as most of The Honest Whore. For the rest, 
he was a working dramatist, collaborating freely for 
the stage. With Middleton he wrote The Roaring 
Girl ; with Massinger The Virgin Martyr ; with 
Webster a reply to the Jonson-Chapman-Marston 
Eastward Ho called Westward Ho, and also The Famous 
History 0} Sir Thomas Wyat. Ford joined him in The 
Sun’s Darling, and Ford and Rowley in The Witch of 
Edmonton. His Spanish Gipsy has been ranked not far 
below Shakespeare’s As You Tike It. 

Flis attraction is seen in sweetness and pathos, in 
the characterisation of women, and in lyric qualities 

of a high degree of perfection. 

Dekker’s prose works are excellent in writing, 
greatly valued as pictures of London daily life, and 
rivalling Defoe in narrative and descriptive power. 
His Guls Horn-Book cannot be surpassed as a picture of 
Jacobean London, although The Belman of London and 
its sequel, Lanthorne and Candle-light, may be more 
popularly known. The Wonderful Yeare , The Seven 
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Deadly Sinnes of London, Nerves from Hell, A Rod for 
Runarvayes , are others of his books and pamphlets which 
richly repay reading. His prose is usually clear and 
brief, not to be bettered until we come to Dryden. 
For an understanding of the man himself we must look 
at Fotvre Birds of Noahs Arke, a remarkable collection 
of prayers, full of deep devotion exquisitely expressed. 

Thomas Randolph was born in 1605. After a life 
of dissipation in London, his health failed, as did his 
pecuniary resources, and at the age of thirty he died of 
small-pox. 

Notwithstanding his comparatively early death, 
Randolph had written six plays, the chief being 
Aristippus (1629) and The Conceited Pedlar, published in 
1630, The Jealous Lovers in 1632, The Muses' Looking- 
Glass, and Amyntas which appeared after his death in 
1638, in company with a volume of poems. 

Randolph was a clever and showy writer, with a 

taste for verse as well as for drama, and had a distinct 

gift for comedy writing. His best work, probably, is 

The Muses' Looking-Glass , which is a brilliant and 

spirited comedy set in the framework of the Morality 
Play. 

William Rowley {c. 1585-r. 1642) was a member of 
the Queen’s company of players in 1610, as well as a 
playwright. In addition to the comedies— A New 
Wonder (1632), All's Lost by Lust, and A Match at 

Midnight (1633), ^ Shoemaker a Gentleman (1638)_ 

he also wrote an amusing picture of London life A 
Search for Money, published in 1709. * 
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Among the lesser lights of the day are Sir Aston 
Cockaine, a follower in the Jonsonian ranks, with a 
faculty for farcical situations. Henry Glapthome, 
the friend of Lovelace, enjoying some vogue as a 
writer of tragedy and comedy, was passably good 
in both without excelling in either. Thomas Nabbes 
and Robert Davenport, both of whom belong to the 
Jonsonian school, did good work in comedy; the 
Microcosmus (1634) of Thomas Nabbes (a semi-masque), 
and the City's Night Cap of Davenport, may be 
particularised. 

Francis Beaumont and John Fletcher lived together, 
in an old house on the Bankside, from 1607 to 1613, 
sharing even “ their cloathes and cloak between 
them ” until Beaumont married an heiress. Beau¬ 
mont (1584-1616) wrote the poem The Metamorphosis 
of Tobacco , and possibly Salamacis and Hermaphrodite , 
as well as shorter poems and a masque. Fletcher 
(1579-1625) is celebrated for his collaboration with 
young Beaumont as well as for his own work listed 
below. Some fifty-two plays are attributed to these 
dramatists, alone or jointly, and definition of the work 
of each is impossible. They introduced an up-to-date 
slickness new to the English stage and were greatly 
influenced by Spanish literature and fashions. 

Beaumont. —The Woman Hater (1607); The Mash 
of the Gentlemen of Grayes-Inne , and the Inner-Temple , 

Fletcher.— The Faithful Shepheardesse y printed before 
May 1610; Wit without Money , 1614; The Loyal 
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Subject , 1618; The Mad Lover , before March 1619; 
The Humorous Lieutenant, 1619; Women Pleas’d, 1619 
or 1620; The Pilgrim , 1621; The Wild-Goose Chase , 
acted 1621, printed 1652; The Island Princess , 1621; 
^ Wife for a Month , licensed May 27, 1624; R/y/* <7 
<7/7*/ have a Wife , licensed October 19, 1624, 
printed 1640. 

Beaumont and Fletcher.— The Knight of the Turning 
Pestle , acted about 1609, printed 1613; The Scornful 
Ladie, acted 1609 or 1610, printed 1616; The Coxcomb , 
acted about 1610; Philaster, acted about 1610, printed 
1620; The Maid’s Tragedy , acted about 1611, printed 
1619; A King and no King , licensed 1611 , printed 1619; 
Cupid's Revenge , acted about 1612, printed 1615. 

It is generally supposed that, in the work of col¬ 
laboration, Fletcher represented the creative force, 
Beaumont the critical. These men have left behind a 
large output of dramatic work, larger than that 
allocated to any other dramatist. Fletcher survived 
Beaumont for several years, and his own work is 
marked by grace and charm, and a wonderful fluency 
that borders on prolixity. He was particularly fond of 
an irregularity of metre which, whilst it gives the 
impression often of carelessness and lack of art, seems 

to have been used designedly to give flexibility and ease 
to the style. 

Examining the joint plays, we find abundance of 
prose (Fletcher never favoured prose) and a bright 
quality of humour, quite different from the boisterous 
fun with which Fletcher’s own plays often abound. 
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It is quite possible that Beaumont had more imagina¬ 
tive power than he is often credited with, but we have 
insufficient data to decide the mere question of respec¬ 
tive qualities of genius. At the most, we can but 
guess from internal evidence at the share of each poet 
in the work of collaboration. One thing is certain: 
they blend their best work in the happiest way, giving 
the impression of a single mind—and a mind of 
singular breadth and intensity. 

One of the finest, if not the finest, of the series is 
The Maul’s Tragedy. 

For modern readers the attractiveness of these 
dramatists lies in their high spirits and the good, 
straightforward fun which we find in such comedies as 
The Scornful Ladle, The Spanish Curate, The Wild- 
Goose Chase —a kind of Elizabethan version of Shaw’s 
Man and Superman —and The Knight of the Burning Pestle, 
and in delightful touches of middle-class life. 

Mention must be made of The Noble Kinsmen, in 
which it is supposed Shakespeare had a hand, prob¬ 
ably not in the characterisation but in the writing, 
which here and there has certainly the authentic flavour. 
If it be not Shakespeare’s, it is a wonderful imitation. 

Regarding the distinctive merits of the two 
dramatists, it may be said that, so far as we can judge, 
Beaumont excels in tragic dignity, probably also 
in constructive power; he shows more delicacy, 
more insight into characterisation; Fletcher, on the 
other hand, has great flexibility, more variety and 
movement, and perhaps a greater sense of stage effects. 
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John Webster ( c . ij8cw. 1625), like Beaumont, was 
partial to collaboration, but there is a sufficient body of 
single-handed work from his pen, and it is not hard to 
estimate his characteristics. His own plays are T he 
Duchess of Malfi, The White Devil , The Dev/Ts Law Case , 
and Appius and Virginia. Webster’s reputation rests 
on the first two of these, the two latter being poor and 
negligible. Opinions differ as to which is the better. 
The Duchess of Malfi would probably win on a suffrage; 
but for freshness and intensity of passion it seems to me 
The White Devil is Webster’s masterpiece. 

In passionate vigour, Webster is inferior to Beau¬ 
mont and Fletcher, but for downright imaginative 
beauty and pathos Webster is unapproachable, save 
by Shakespeare. 

Take for instance this : 

I have liv’d 

Riotously ill, like some that live in Court, 

And sometimes when my face was full of smiles 
Have felt the maze of conscience in my heart: 

Oft gay and honoured robes their torture try; 

We think cag’d birds sing when indeed they cry. 

There is much pathos and beauty also in The Duchess 
of Malfi , especially in the scene of the murder; though 
the play as a whole strikes one as less fresh in con¬ 
ception and more obvious in its claim upon our 
sympathies. Yet there are memorable lines such as : 

“ Covcr her face ; niine eyes dazzle; she died young.” 

Webster’s strength as a dramatist lay in his insight 
into character and his sensitive poetic imagination. 
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In these two tragedies he reveals himself, as in no 
other of his work, a great dramatist, with all the great 
dramatist’s economy of effort and his power to grip 
the imagination by subtle suggestions. 

Thomas Middleton, of gentle birth and good educa¬ 
tion, was born in London about 1570. In conjunction 
with William Rowley he began to write for the stage 
in 1599; he collaborated also with Webster, Munday, 
and Drayton in Casar's Fall , for which they received 
the not very munificent sum of £5 paid in advance by 
Philip Henslowe. 

In 1627 Middleton died in needy circumstances. 

Middleton’s first play was The Major of Oninborougb 
(c. 1596), printed in 1661; then came A Faire Quarrell 
(1617); A Mad World , tfij Masters (1608); The Roaring 
Girl (with Dekker), 1611; The Old Law {with Massinger 
and Rowley); The Changeling (1613). 

Middleton stands on the same level as Webster, as a 
dramatist of high though spasmodic, imaginative 
power. He has less of fancy than Webster, less power 
of pathos; but, on the other hand, he has a rich 
comedy vein quite out of the range of Webster. Of 
his serious plays, the finest is The Changeling. 

Regarding his work as a whole, one is struck by its 
great inequality, both technically and intellectually. 
But there is scarcely anything of his without some 
redeeming feature; and at times he shows astonishing 
powers of tragic force and ironic portraiture, while his 
boundless energy gives life and ease to his style, even 
when it may be lacking in grace and digmty. 
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Thomas Heywood (1572 ?-i6jo ?) was certainly one 
of the most prolific writers of the day, if not the most 
prolific, and boasted of having a finger in 220 plays. 

His most remarkable work is A Woman Killed with 
Kindness , where the injured husband by his tolerance 
and tenderness strikes compunction and remorse into 
the heart of his successful rival, and of the wife false 
to her vows. The character of the husband is some¬ 
what too weak to impress, as Heywood meant it 
should, but despite this flaw the pathos of the play is 
undeniable and is achieved by simple and unforced 
methods. His chronicle plays are frankly written to 
appeal to the groundlings, except when he comes to 

his own times, as in The Fair Maid of the West and The 
English Traveller. 

Where he left the most individual impress of his 
abilities, however, was in the play of simple domestic 
emotions. This side of the drama is rarely touched 
by other contemporary writers, and the simplicity he 
achieved here was a quality not sought after in an age 
where flamboyant qualities and coarsely flavoured 
humour were so greatly in request. 

John Day, bom in 1574, the son of a Norfolk 
farmer, was educated at Caius College, Cambridge. 
Tittle, however, is known of him. Henslowe’s 
tary mentions him as collaborating with Chettle, 
Dekker, and Haughton, at the close of the sixteenth 
century His own plays include The Isle of Gulls 
(1606), Law Tnckes , and Humour out of breath (1608) 
and his more famous Parliament of Bees (1641). 
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Day is a writer of considerable wit and fancy, with 
nothing of the tragic qualities of other contemporaries. 
His imagination is lively and romantic, and he finds the 
happiest expression in such quaint satirical allegories as 
The Parliament of Bees. His work shows some affinity 
with the poetical temper of Sidney’s mind and with 
the fantastic side of Jonson’s work. 

Cyril Tourneur (c. 1575-1626) is best known as the 
author of The Atheist's Tragedy (1611). 

His work is more akin to Webster’s, though less 
artistic perhaps, and assuredly overweighted with 
frantic ferocities of the “ blood-and-thunder school 
introduced by Kyd. At his best, as in The Atheist s 
Tragedy and The Revenger's Tragedy , he has passages of 
fine force—but a good deal of his work lacks the 
vivid intensity achieved by Webster and Massinger, 
by reason of its crude extravagance of violence and 

lack of subtlety. 

When we tear aside much of the fustian with which 
these tragedies are decked, we realise a genuine poetic 
power at work—a power embittered and darkened by an 
unwholesome outlook on life, yet a power none the less. 

Three other dramatists of distinction, and more or 
less genius, remain to be noted before closing this 
account of Shakespeare’s immediate successors— 

Massinger, Ford, and Shirley. 

Philip Massinger (1583-1640) continues the comedy 
of manners, started by Middleton, and contributes to 
it some remarkable pieces of vigorous characterisation; 
John Ford (1586-1689?), following in the wake of 
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Webster, shows that the Elizabethan inspiration for 
tragic passion is on the decline. His works, though 
not devoid of poetic beauty and passion, can show 
nothing equal to the best scenes in Webster or Beau¬ 
mont and Fletcher. James Shirley (1596-1666), 
successful both in comedy and tragedy, excelled in 
tragedy. He is perhaps the best all round of the 
dramatists of this group. 

Massinger is believed to have had a part in preparing 
both Henry VIII and Two Noble Kinsmen. His 
principal works are The Virgin Martyr (1622), with 
Dekker; The City Madam (1632); A New Way to 
Pay Old Debts (1633); The Unnatural Combat (1639); 
The Maid of Honour (1628); Emperor of the East (1631); 
and with Field he wrote The Fatal Dowry in 1632. 

Like many of his contemporaries, Massinger did a 
good deal of collaboration, as, for instance. The 
Virgin Martyr , written with Dekker. In such early 
work as The Unnatural Combat he shows nearly 
all the weaknesses of the Shakespearean school, 
though the versification is spirited and at times digni¬ 
fied. Better than this is The Duke of Milan t especially 
if we regard the matter rather than the manner. Best 
of all is A New Way to Pay Old Debts. 

Plot, never a strong point with these dramatists, is at 
its weakest in Massinger, and this play is no exception. 

One cannot leave Massinger without paying a 
tribute to the excellence of his technique as a dramatist. 
There is progressive excellence in his workmanship, 
and The Roman Actor affords a good example of later 
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neatness and dexterity with which he manipulated the 
raw material of his work. 

Of John Ford little is known except that he was a 
shy, reserved, melancholy man. 

Leaving Devonshire for -London in 1602, he was 
admitted at the Middle Temple, and wrote the plays 
by which he is known. He collaborated with Rowley 
and Dekker and saw their joint plays produced, but 
was over forty before he had the gratification of seeing 
one of his own —The Lover’s Melancholy (1627) staged 
at The Blackfriars and The Globe. His fame chiefly 
rests on The 'Broken Heart (1629) and ’Tis Pity She s a 

Whore (1627). 

James Shirley wrote The Gamester and The Lady oj 
Pleasure (1637) for a newly opened theatre. 

Of his plays, the best known is The Maid's Revenge 
(1626); others are The Wedding (1626), The Grateful 
Servant (1629), The Witty Fair One (1628), The Traitor 
(1631), and among his masques are A Contention for 
Honour and Riches (1633), The Triumph of Beauty (1646), 

and Cupid and Death (1653). 

Shirley’s work constituted a respectable tableland ot 

merit. There are no peaks, but neither are there any 

dismal abysses of dullness and repulsive violence. He 

is versatile and could adapt his work to the prevalent 

requirements of the day. 

He was also skilled in the writing of masques— 
e e The Duke’s Mistress and the Contention for Honour and 
Riches _and could hold his own with some of the best 

lyrists of his time. 



Chapter Twelve 

Prose Survey 

(i) The Bible and the English Divines 

The literary influence of the Bible is twofold. There 
is the rhetorical influence of the Old Testament, and 
the conversational influence of the New. 

The Hebrew language had, from the time of Caed¬ 
mon’s hymns and Alfred’s prose, proved a shaping 
force upon our literature. The reason for this may be 
found in the fact that much of the Old Testament is 
sheer poetry, and it was poetry of such a kind as found 
a peculiarly fitting expression in English prose. 
English verse is indebted to Hebrew song for dignity 
and richness; but the two characteristics peculiar to 
Hebrew poetry, rhythm and parallelism, find ampler 
expression in prose. 

“ The Bible ”, said Selden, “ is rather translated into 
English words, than into English phrase. The 
Hebraisms are kept and the phrase of that language is 
kept.” 

The prose of the Elizabethan period had in it a 
certain poetic quality characteristic of the age. This 
was all in its favour when the translators began the 
task of fashioning the Bible for English readers. 

There is beauty in Wyclif’s translation; but the 
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Authorised Version is based almost entirely on that of 
Tyndale and Coverdale; for the prose of that time is 
free of mediaeval unwieldiness. In addition to this 
poetic quality, there is something in the temper of the 
Elizabethan age, its exaltation, its high seriousness, 
that put it in spiritual touch with the Hebrew writers. 
Happily, moreover, in the Septuagint and Vulgate the 
translators possessed versions of natural literary 
excellences. Availing themselves of these, they found 
to their hand a native prose, just ready for the shaping 
faculty that should make full use of the stark and simple 
grace of the Saxon tongue, recently enriched by the 
sonorous music of the ancient classics. The effect of 
this glorification of our prose may easily be seen in the 

writers of the succeeding age. 

Bacon owed little to the Bible; his style was framed 
chiefly on classical models; but Milton’s debt is a 
considerable one, inasmuch as whenever he achieved 
distinction in prose it is by means of the Hebraic 
cadences. The historians, Clarendon and Fuller 
catch some measure of the stately rhetoric of the Old 
Testament; while Sir Thomas Browne in his quaint 
Religio Medici , Robert Burton with his discursive 
Anatomy of Melancholy , and Jeremy Taylor, in varying 
ways, testify to its influence. Nor is the Old Testa¬ 
ment the only literary force. Mention has been made 
of the conversational element in the New Testament. 
Both Old and New are seen in John Bunyan, whose 
style owes much to the Bible, probably more than does 
that of any other man of letters. The Evangelists, 
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with flowing narrative and the colloquial ease and 
force of the parabolic teaching, meet us in almost 
every page of The Pilgrim's Progress. Addison’s con¬ 
versational essay is certainly influenced by them, just as 
Swift reflects the sterner qualities of the prophetic books. 

(ii) The English Divines (from Fisher to 

Jeremy Taylor) 

Definite progress in English prose is noticeable in 
the works of John Fisher, who was appointed Bishop 
of Rochester in 1504 and created Cardinal shortly 
before his death. Born at Beverley, Yorkshire, in 
1459, h e was educated at York and Cambridge, 
becoming Vice-Chancellor of the University in 1501. 
By that time he was confessor to Margaret, Countess 
of Richmond, mother of Henry VII. His scholarship 
was suitable to her interest in learning; under his 
guidance she improved the financial security of 
Cambridge, founded a Chair of Divinity, endowed 
lectureships in Greek and Hebrew, and founded 
Christ’s College and St. John’s. Between 1511 and 
1514 Fisher secured Erasmus as lecturer in Greek at 
Cambridge, thus hastening the University’s transition 
from an ancient to a modern seat of learning. 

Opposed to Henry VHI’s divorce from Catherine of 
Aragon, and yet more to his claims to spiritual 
supremacy, he was imprisoned in the Tower of 
London, and executed on June 22, 1535. 

Fisher’s contribution to literature was mostly over¬ 
looked for three centuries. Now he is appreciated. 
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although almost all his work is professional. His 
first publication, printed by Wynkyn de Worde, was 
a treatise on the Penitential Psalms, composed of seven 
sermons (1508). His panegyrics on Henry VII and 
on the Lady Margaret were also published and con¬ 
tain some of his finest rhetoric. Other notable 
printed sermons were one against Luther and one on 
Good Friday. While in the Tower he wrote a short 
treatise Of Comfort , for his sister Elizabeth, and another 

entitled Ways to Perfect Religion. 

His mystical and allegorical allusions are always 
fresh, and his language is closer to the vernacular 
than was usual. The structure of an English sentence 
is clearer to him than to his predecessors, although a 
long sentence sometimes becomes troublesome to 
him, and his care in choice of word and phrase is 
evident. A discovery he made was that he could use 
a word of Saxon origin coupled to the more expected 
Latin word, such as “ end ” and “ conclusion ”. This 
was a lesson of which the translators of the Authorised 
Version made full use. To Fisher also we owe our 
first lessons in the use of the paragraph and in its con¬ 
struction. He varied his prose by mixing short and 
long sentences and gave it extra music by using triple 
expressions, such as we have in the world, the flesh, and 
the devil, or in weeping and wailing and gnashing of teeth. 

In the logical expression of thought by means o 
sound syntax and musical, coloured words Cardinal 
Fisher was considerably in advance of his con¬ 
temporaries. 
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John Colet {c. 1467-1519), Dean of St. Paul’s, is 
of importance as an educationist, as well as for his 
fearless reproaches to the clergy for their laxity, and to 
Wolsey and Henry VIII for their policies harmful to 
Church and State alike. He is less allegorical than 
Fisher, more direct in style. His sermon to Convoca¬ 
tion in 1511 shows both the spirit of Savonarola, 
whom he had heard in Italy, and a fine, practical 
mastery over the English language. 

Hugh Latimer (1485 ?—1555) was born at Clare 
Hall, Cambridge. Henry VIII appointed him chaplain 
to Anne Boleyn, and in 1535 he was appointed Bishop 
of Worcester. A steadfast supporter of the Re¬ 
formers, he was often in and out of prison until 1554, 
finally suffering execution on October 16, 1555. One 
of the most popular preachers of his day, he en¬ 
deavoured to make his English as homely as possible. 
He was gifted with extremely graphic illustration. 
His natural literary gifts appear most limited, but his 
inspiration kindled him so that he could make what¬ 
ever he talked of a living reality. Behind his lines is 
something of Spurgeon. He preached because he had 
to, and he preached as he did because his zeal lifted 
him above himself. His dying remark to Ridley at 
the stake (“ Master Ridley, we light this day a candle 
which they will not put out ”) is the perfect expression 
of his spirit and of the style it created for him. 

The curious fact about the musical prose of Thomas 
Cranmer (1489-1556) is that it was natural to him. 
Archbishop Cranmer was deeply moved by liturgy, so 
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that when he wrote under its inspiration, as in com¬ 
piling The Book of Common Prayer , he achieved an 
absolute perfection of prose not to be found in his 
other writings. In any of his contemporaries, and 
certainly for anyone coming after him, Cranmer’s 
English would have been an affectation, since it is 
unmistakably Middle English. Unique in him was the 
blend of a language already dated with a vocabulary 
new in its width of range and with a skill in sentence 
structure which is as modern as that of Fisher. The 
result was the best of the old and the new. That any 
man should have formed such a style naturally is most 
remarkable. That is why it is true to say that Cran¬ 
mer’s English, so pointed, majestic, and filled with both 
music and suggestibility, would have been a 
“ precious ” mannerism in anyone else. 

Undoubtedly Cranmer’s writing influenced the 
compilers of the Authorised Version of 1611, especially 
in the rhythmic principles they employed. We may 
note, however, that a further source of the perfection 
found in their work must be attributed to William 
Tyndale (d. i 5 3 6 )> whose translation of the Bible 
revised by Miles Coverdale (1488-15 68), contains much 
of the music peculiar to the English vernacular Bible. 
To both these men acknowledgment of their literary 
excellence and its effect on later work is due. It may 
be noted that Tyndale’s English seems to owe some¬ 
thing to that of Sir Thomas More, whose work has 

been reviewed elsewhere. 

Other prose-writers of the time deserving of men- 
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don are found among the Catholic controversialists. 
Robert Southwell won praise for his tracts, dis¬ 
tinguished by the imagination which appears also in 
his poetry; the two Jesuits, Robert Persons (chiefly 
in his Christian Directory , 1585) and Edmund Campion 
(whose letters are noteworthy) displayed a distinction 
of style which was specially acknowledged by their 
adversaries and by such critics as Francis Bacon. 
The various wridngs of Cardinal William Allen also 
display a sweetness and felicity of prose well worth 
attention. Indeed, Allen’s prose is a remarkably 
accurate reflection of the man himself, since it is 
exceptionally strong in texture but always quiet and 
pleasing. 

Of the Caroline divines, mention must be made of 
Richard Baxter, whose Puritan spirit and hatred of 
sectarianism appear in the simplicity of The Saint's 
Everlasting Rest (1650). The prose of William 
Chillingworth (1602-44), who was the chief Protestant 
controversialist of his time, is marked by extreme clear¬ 
ness. His chief work was The Religion 0/Protestants a 
Safe Way of Salvation (1638). 

Rising above many less distinguished writers, such 
as Bishop Pearson, John Hales, Bishop Wilkins, and 
Isaac Barrow, is Jeremy Taylor (1613-67), Bishop of 
Down and Connor. Born at Cambridge, he entered 
the university and later went to Oxford. He became 
rector of Uppingham in 1638 and is said to have served 
as a chaplain in the royalist army during the Rebellion. 
Later, retiring to Wales, he spent some years in poverty 
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as a schoolmaster. Patronised by the Earl of Carbery, 
he then spent some years in writing his famous works, 
and was nominated Bishop of Down and Connor after 
the Restoration. In Ireland he was unhappy, chiefly 
because as a disciple of Laud he found himself ob¬ 
noxious equally to Presbyterian Protestants and to 
Catholics. Among other honours the bishopric of 
Dromore was given to him. The best of his life and 
work was spent before he saw Ireland. 

His first work of note was the Liberty oj Prophesying 
(1647), followed by The Golden Grove (1655), and the 
Discourse of the Nature , Offices and Measures of Friend¬ 
ship (1657)- Between the first and second mentioned 
came his greatest books, The Rule and Exercise of Holy 
Living, and The Ride and Exercise of Holy Dying (16 51). 

Taylor wrote incessantly, but he will live by these 
two books long after his theology and controversy are 
forgotten. They are by no means free from faults 
excessive use of florid images, wearisome repetition 
of mannered phrases, even grammatical uncertainties 
but their rhetoric is triumphant. Essenttally they are 
rhetoric rather than prose, just as Edmund Burke 
writings are mostly rhetoric. Through the music ant 

allusiveness of his lines show the mellow temper a 

iSTof the writer, who must have been as 

• in the Dulpit as tradition assures us. In 

“ u ely of description and exhorta- 

1 , r to hTmV For these reasons he has 

tlon pecuha to fums but ukcly to win 

rrtion P o 0 f m n a°ny Rations of readers to come. 
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(iii) The Art of Criticism (Bacon to Dryden) 

“ It is not good to stay too long in the theatre ”, 
observes Bacon drily, and this remark may serve as a 
text for his critical work. He has no great respect for 
literature as such; and although as a maker of liter¬ 
ature the author of the Essays and the stylist of the 
New Atlantis has claim upon all lovers of good prose, 
his contribution to the interpretation of literature is of 
the slightest. 

The Essays furnish us with no hints of any value, 
and we must turn to the Advancement of Learning for 
any real consideration of criticism. Here there are 
some sane judicial comments, as when he accuses the 
Renascence writers of hunting “ more after words 
than matter, more after the choiceness of phrase, and 
the round and clear composition of the sentence, and 
the sweet falling of the clauses . . . than after the 
weight of matter, worth of subject, soundness of 
argument, life of invention, or depth of judgment 
But he is unwilling to admit that form or manner is of 
any particular merit (his own style the whole time 
giving the lie to his attitude). Poetry is a pleasant 
solace, a comforting drug: that is the gist of his 

reflections. 


Undoubtedly the greatest critic of the age before 
ryden is Ben Jonson. It were more debatable to 
question his greatness as a dramatist than his great¬ 
ness as a critic. The burden of his exegesis may be 

found in the Discoveries , which were published after 
vol. n. r 
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the author’s death, in 1641. He lauds the art of 
blotting, and regrets Shakespeare’s parsimony in this 
respect. He criticises Spenser for his linguistic 
affectations; he “ would have him read for his 
matter ”; and in his phrase, “ Language most shows 
a man ”, he comes near to Carlyle’s epigram, “ The 
style is not the coat but the skin of the man 

Likewise his censure of Marlowe is comprehensible 
enough; while his tribute to Shakespeare is the more 
weighty when we realise how entirely opposed he was 
in theory to his great contemporary’s dramatic 
methods. Bacon, whose literary style is not unlike 
Jonson’s, with its faculty for fine compression and its 
range of power, is warmly praised. 

Jonson is the precursor of Dryden and the new age 
of English prose. He sounds the reaction from 
Romanticism and prepares the way for Dryden. Be¬ 
tween Jonson and Dryden there is little to recount. 
Milton stands up against Daniel’s belief in rhyme, 
confuting his own arguments repeatedly in his own 
poetry. Sir William Davenant in his preface to 
Gondibert —taking the form of a letter to lus friend 
Hobbes—reminds us in substance of Sidney’s eloquent 
defence of Romance. Hobbes, in his reply, narrows 
down poetry to that which should treat of ‘ the 
manner of men ”. No one would quarrel with his 
dictum against those who “ take for poesy whatsoever 
is writ in verse”; yet when he excludes not on y 
didactic verse, but sonnets and eclogues, obvious \ 
critical ideals were in process of transition anc, 
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flattering as Hobbes may be to his friend’s work, it is 
clear that by poetry he means something other than 
the pleasure-giving music of the Elizabethan age and 
the Renascence. 

(iv) Late Renascence Miscellaneous Prose 

There are a number of writers in the earlier years of 
the seventeenth century who exemplify in their work 
the transitional influence of the period; some, like 
the ingenious Robert Burton, retaining the ornate 
prolixity of the Elizabethan in style, while reflecting 
often in matter the graver and austerer spirit of the 
succeeding age; others, like Sir Thomas Overbury, 
presented a strange medley of the literary affectations 
of the past, and the concrete “ humours ” that de¬ 
veloped into the character study of the eighteenth- 
century essayist. 

Robert Burton, born at Lindley in Leicestershire, in 
1577, entered Christ Church, Oxford, as a student in 
1 5 99 * After taking Orders he became successively 
vicar of the College living of St. Thomas’, Oxford, 
and rector of Segrave, Leicestershire. His most 
popular work. The Anatomy of Melancholy , was pub¬ 
lished 1621. He died in 1640. 

Burton’s great, and only, literary achievement. The 
Anatomy of Melancholy , is highly characteristic of the 
time. 

Burton in prose is not unlike Donne in verse; 
elaborate and fantastic conceits give place suddenly 
to sombre meditation; and no sooner is the serious 
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note struck than a curious sardonic humour takes its 
place. The book is a wilderness of varied learning, a 
masterpiece of ingenious discursiveness; often 
amazingly involved in style, yet with none of that 
windy vagueness belonging to his predecessors. 
Burton has full command over his matter; if he will he 
can be as terse and pithy as Bacon himself, as succinct 
and lucid as Jonson, or as rhetorical as Sir Thomas 
Browne. 

John Selden, son of a Sussex farmer, was born at 
Worthing in 1584, educated at Chichester and Oxford, 
studied law at Clifford’s Inn and the Inner Temple, and 
has been called the “ Champion of Human Law ”. 

Seldcn’s biggest English work is The Titles oj 
Honour, 1614; his most important, Table Talk, pub¬ 
lished in 1689. In the History of Tithes (1618) he 
denied the divine right of kings and incurred the dis¬ 
pleasure of both king and clergy. 

Selden lives in literature by the Table Talk , collected 
by his secretaries, and published long after his death. 
This abounds in sharp, somewhat acid-natured 
aphorisms, exhibiting rough common-sense though 
little imagination, and foreshadowing the later Essay. 
Neither his legal learning nor historical and religious 
dicta appeal greatly to the modern reader; but his 
gnomic wisdom will always delight. 

These for instance : 

“ We cry down a rotten pear and approve a rotten 
medlar, and yet I warrant you, the pear thinks as well of 
itself as the medlar docs.” 
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“ Commonly, we say, a judgement falls upon a man for 

something in him we cannot abide.” 

“ Syllables govern the world.” 

Sir Thomas Browne, born in 1605, was the son of a 
London merchant, and educated at Winchester and 
Oxford, after which he studied on the Continent, 
receiving the M.D. of Leyden University in 1633, and 
of Oxford in 1637. Settling in Norwich, Browne 
practised there as a physician up to the time of his 
death in 1682. 

Of his writings, Keligio Medici , Pseudodoxia , Urn 
Burial, and The Garden of Cyrus , has each in its way 
claims upon the attention of the literary student. 

Keligio Medici is an excellent prose companion to the 
metaphysical verse of the age. In each case we have 
an ardent fancy, a tinge of melancholy, a quaint 
pietism, and a tangled growth of erudition. The 
tangle is not so overgrown and bewildering as in 
Burton’s case, being balanced by sense of practicality; 
the pietism is more tempered than we find it in Vaughan 
and Crashaw, by a genial worldliness. 

Pseudodoxia , or Vulgar Errors is less wide in its 

appeal; its style is less attractive, and its desultory, 

ambiguous character far more marked. His sceptical 

habit of mind, decorously veiled before, has here full 
expression. 

Urn Burial gives us of the meditative melancholy of 
the man and is written in a loftier and more poetical 
style. It is a wonderful prose-fugue on Death and 
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The Garden of Cyrus is an antiquarian fantasy, re¬ 
moter in its appeal than Urn Burial , but is rich in quaint 
conceits and rhetorical effects. 

Another interesting antiquary was Thomas Fuller, 
born in 1608 at Aid winkle, Northampton. On 
August 12, 1661, while preaching at the Savoy, he 
was taken ill, and died four days later. 

As a writer of popular Church history, not painfully 
addicted to accuracy, he obtained a considerable vogue. 
He had a witty sententiousness of speech that appealed 
to many, and this quality, indeed, constitutes his best 
claim upon the modern reader, and is amply illustrated 
in his most considerable work, The Worthies of England, 
published in 1662 by his son. 

His dry, antithetical humour appealed strongly to 
Coleridge and Lamb, and the peculiarities of his style 
were indeed thoroughly esteemed by those latter 
Elizabethan enthusiasts. We can understand the 
delight of “ Elia ” in reading concerning short prayers 
that “ the soldier may at the same time shout his prayer 
to God and aim his pistol at the enemy, the one better 
hitting the mark for the other.” 

Izaak Walton was born at Stafford, in 1593, of 
yeoman stock. His most famous work, The Cornpleat 

Angler , was published in 1653. 

Walton’s later years were spent at Winchester, 

where he died at the age of ninety. 

His works are slight in bulk but admirable in 
quality. The Cornpleat Angler is, in its way, a little 
masterpiece, while the Lives of Wotton, Donne, 
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Hooker, Herbert, and Sanderson abound in de¬ 
lightfully happy touches. As with many another 
writer of the age, the subject-matter is of secondary 
importance. One may love The Compleat Angler with¬ 
out being in any sense a sportsman, and as for the Lives, 
there is little of real note that he tells us of his men, 
but for us the vital and intimate manner in which he 
pictures Donne, Hooker, Herbert, is beyond praise. 
The sober brevity and simplicity of style to some extent 
remind us of Bunyan; the Elizabethan arabesque of 
divers colours is absent here, and the mellow, un¬ 
obtrusive learning and pensive, Quaker-like atmosphere 
exercise a remarkable charm upon the student of letters. 

Along with Walton may be noted Sir Thomas 
Urquhart, born in 1611. 

An original figure, he had a taste for fantasy that out¬ 
ran even Browne’s. His translation of Rabelais is 
written in an elaborately whimsical style which will 
attract the admirers of Burton, but, as Professor Saint- 
bury has humorously said : “ It must be admitted that 
it was well he left no school.” 

Finally, there is James Harrington (1611-77) (not 
to be confused with Sir John Harington, who trans¬ 
lated Ariosto) author of the Utopian picture Oceana 
(1656). The Oceana is a distinct addition to the 
literature of ideal republics, and is wrought with much 
of the quaint whimsicality and fantastic learning of the 
Elizabethan writers. But it is something more than 
this* It is at once a picture and a criticism of Crom¬ 
well s England in thin romantic guise. 
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Harrington’s work contained a vigorous criticism of 
Hobbes’ theory of political absolutism. 

(v) John Bunyan 

If Puritanism has Milton as its singer, in John 
Bunyan is found its story-teller. 

Born in 1628 at Elstow, near Bedford, the world- 
famed author of The Pilgrim's Progress came of “ low 
and inconsiderable generation ”, and assures us that his 
“ father’s house ” was of that “ rank that is meanest and 
most despised in the land ”. An elementary education 
at the village free school was the best he could hope to 
receive, for at an early age poverty forced him to 
follow his father’s calling—that of a tinker or brazier. 

All through his life Bunyan had been peculiarly 
afflicted by a strange spiritual conflict ever taking place 
within him; a continual struggle with doubts and 
temptations; and possessed, moreover, with a sense of 
sin that to his introspective mind became magnified 
out of all proportion. 

When sixteen he was called upon to mourn the loss 
of a beloved mother and, on his father marrying again 
only two months later, the lad left home and enlisted 
in the army. For two years he served with the 
Parliamentarians in the Low Countries. 

With characteristic self-abasement he acknowledges 
to have led a careless life, and to have been “ the un- 
godliest fellow for swearing they ever heard ”; whether 
or not we are to debit him with all the dreadfhl doings 
of these youthful days remains doubtful. 
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Three years after his marriage John Bunyan wrote 
his first work— Sighs from Hell , or the Cries of a Damned 
Soul —and about the same time was baptized and 
received into “ full Church privileges ” by the 
Baptists of Bedford. 

Forceful and popular as a village preacher, he 
exercised a tremendous influence over his hearers; 
but his fearless denunciation of vice and Puritan 
doctrines caused considerable friction among the 
Church people, so that it was not long before those in 
authority found an opportunity to thrust him into 
prison. On November 12, 1660, he was committed 
to prison for three months as “ a common upholder of 
several unlawful meetings ” and, until 1672, was con¬ 
tinually in and out of Bedford Gaol. 

During these twelve years of life in Bedford Gaol 
Bunyan was by no means idle. Four of his famous 
works are assigned to this period— The Holy City , or 
the New Jerusalem (1665), Grace Abounding (1666), 
Justification by Jesus Christ (1671), and Defence of the 
Doctrine of Justification (1672). 

It was not in the nature of honest John Bunyan to 
refrain from giving forth his message to the world and 
for his temerity in doing so he again suffered. He 
wrote his most popular work. The Pilgrim’s Progress , 
the first part of which was published in cheap form in 
1678, The Life and Death of Mr. Badman in 1680, The 
Holy War (1682), and two years later appeared the 
second part of The Pilgrim’s Progress. 

Ever ready to do his best for all men, his well- 
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known kind-heartedness cost him dear. Asked to 
intercede in some difference between a father and son, 
he journeyed to Reading for the purpose and, while 
passing through London on his return home, caught a 
chill which resulted in his death after a few days’ 
illness at the house of his friend John Strudwick, at the 
sign of the Star, Snow Hill, Holborn, on August 31, 
1688 ; and all that is mortal of the great John Bunyan 
was laid to rest in Bunhill Fields. His wife survived 
him, as did six of his children, and his life’s savings 
amounted to £100. 

But his legacy to posterity in his marvellous output 
of sixty books and tracts cannot be estimated. 

Of these The Pilgrim’s Progress is unquestionably the 
most important. 

The influence of the Bible upon Bunyan’s style has 
already been noted. In The Pilgrim’s Progress it is 
seen at its best; the style is terse, simple, vivid, and its 
appeal is at once to the unlettered and to the cultured. 

His prose is in lineal descent from Jonson and 
Raleigh; and if, in its simple clarity and directness, it 
reminds us rather of the age of Dryden than of Shake¬ 
speare, that is due to the happy accident of Bunyan’s 
limited education. It shows precisely how much the 
translation of the Bible had done for unlettered folk. 
Weighted by no scholarship, troubled by no school of 
style, he derived straight from the English Bible. 
Had it been for nothing else, his link with the Re¬ 
nascence and Reformation would be clear enough. 


Chapter Thirteen 

Poetry Survey 

(i) John Milton 

Milton was the son of a scrivener (part lawyer, part 
banker), and was born in Bread Street, London, 
December 9, 1608. He went from St. Paul’s School 
to Christ’s College, Cambridge, where his personal 
beauty and moral rectitude earned him the name “ The 
Lady of Christ’s ”, but his “ unaccommodating 
temper” caused his rustication. After taking his 
M.A. degree in 1632 he went to his father’s new home 
at Horton, Buckinghamshire, where he spent six years 
in retired study. During this time he tells us that he 
read the entire works of forty authors; his aim was to 
equip himself for the full expression of the poetic gift 
of which he was conscious. 

Between 1638 and 1640 he travelled, chiefly in 
Italy, and returned to settle in Aldersgate Street, 
London. He married Mary Powell in 1643. After a 
few weeks she left him, perhaps because of the “ un¬ 
accommodating temper ” of his earlier days. This 
desertion strongly influenced Milton’s views, so that 
he became a champion of divorce. Two years later 
she returned to him, bore him three daughters, and 
died in 1652. In the same year Milton lost bis sight. 

*33 
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In 1656 he married the “ late espoused saint ” of his 
sonnet, who died two years later. A third marriage 
followed in 1663, this time with complete success, 
and publication of his great works occurred during 
this happier period of his life. 

During the twenty years of the Civil War, Milton 
wrote little poetry, contenting himself chiefly with 
controversial pamphlets. During the Commonwealth 
he was appointed Secretary of Foreign Tongues, and 
Andrew Marvell was his Latin Secretary. On the 
Restoration he fled from Aldersgate. No action was 
taken against him and he settled close to Bunhill Fields. 

The publication of Paradise Post made no stir 
among the reading public. The book was published 
in Little Britain, the publishers’ quarter stretching 
from Aldersgate to Bartholomew’s Hospital, and lay 
unnoticed on the bookstalls. Its discovery is attri¬ 
buted to the Earl of Dorset, who, rummaging for 
something to his taste, dipped into it and finally 
decided to buy a copy. The bookseller begged him to 
recommend it, since the edition was likely to be so 
much waste paper. Dorset sent the book to Dryden, 
who returned it with the generous criticism, “ This 
man cuts us all out, and the Ancients too 

That such a masterpiece would have remained 
obscure is, of course, almost impossible; that it 
might have been overlooked during the remainder of 
Milton’s life is far less improbable. The poet died 
on November 8, 1674, and was buried in St. Giles’, 

Cripplegate. 
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Beginning his literary work with a series of Latin 
poems, written between his sixteenth and twenty-first 
years, Milton first revealed his gifts in English by the 
ode On the Morning of Christ's Nativity, where choice of 
words and lyric qualities unmistakably proclaim the 
arrival of a new poet. Up to the publication of 
Lycidas , shortly before his departure for Italy, Milton 
wrote a number of successful poems, such as VAllegro 
and II Penseroso and On May Morning, together with 
some sonnets. Included in this period are the de¬ 
lightful little masque, Arcades, and the At a Solemn 
Musick. Already we see, especially in Lycidas, the 
brilliance of Milton’s genius. He uses rhyme, but not 
regularly throughout a poem—e.g. not in couplets, 
quatrains, or octaves; he avoids stanza or strophe 
form for the most part, so that his harmonies rem ain 
incomplete until drawn together at the close, thus 
justifying the use of “ orchestral ” as a term to describe 
his music; his metre is most varied, never exceeding 
ten syllables, but often diminishing to as few as six in 
a poem mainly decasyllabic; he had discovered a 
means of making music by placing an adjective after 
its noun, and by placing close an alternation of dis¬ 
syllabic adjective with monosyllabic noun and its 
reverse, monosyllabic adjective and dissyllabic noun. 

The sounds and seas, with all their finny drove. 

Now to the moon in wavering morrice move. 

And on the tawny sands and shelves 
Trip the pert fairies and the dapper elves. 

The Milton of Comus , the masque produced at 
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Ludlow Castle in 1634, had arrived. Misunderstood 
throughout the eighteenth century, the masque is 
Milton’s adoption of Blank Verse, which he em¬ 
broiders marvellously, partly by using syllabic equiva- 
lance and partly by frequent admission of an extra 
syllable. In lyric qualities the poetry is outstanding. 
In structure, however, we find its chief importance, 
since here what we can only call the “ paragraph ” is 
introduced into verse. By placing lyrical passages in 
a blank-verse poem, and by using also passages in 
dialogue form, Milton breaks up the whole work into 
“ paragraph ” sections—a feat not attempted or 
conceived before. 

With Milton’s return from Italy into the England 
distracted by Civil War, we enter the second and 
prose period of his life. His chief prose writings are 
A Treatise on Civil Tower in Ecclesiastical Causes (1659), 
Considerations touching the likeliest weans to remove 
hirelings out of the Church (1659), a P art from the Apolop 
for Sweetymnuus (a plea for religious liberty), The Doctrine 
and Discipline of Divorce (a plea for what we know as 
the Divorce Laws), The Tenure of Kings and Magistrates 
(a plea for constitutional monarchy), and the greatest 
of all, Areopagitica (a plea for freedom of the Press). 

These prose writings have occasioned wide differ¬ 
ences of opinion as to their merits. For long thought 
unfit employment for a poet, they were later acclaimed 
as models of prose. The fact appears to be that they 
are best read aloud and judged as oratory; for oratory, 
rather than written prose intended to be read silently 
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or, at least, not to an audience, they certainly are. 
They contain memorable phrases and, indeed, occasion¬ 
ally real mastery of style. Here again we can see the 
truth only if we realise that Milton wrote in a language 
out-of-date in his own day. That the pages contain 
passion and thunder as well as brevity of phrase and 
flexibility of sentence is true; unhappily it is equally 
true that many lines are so ugly and harsh that they 
cannot be excused by the antiquity of the language nor 
the blind man’s difficulty in correcting his work. 
Milton’s prose, on the whole, must be studied, 
whereas Cranmer and Tyndale and Fisher may be read. 
Milton’s prose had little influence even in his own day. 

Returning to Milton the poet, we find him planning 
an epic. The publication of Paradise Lost in 1667 and 
of its sequel, Paradise Regained (1671), completed his 
purpose. Here he discarded rhyme, which he had 
come to consider a defect in verse, but he returned to it 
for the choruses of Samson Agonistes (1671). It is 
customary to disparage the second epic in comparison 
with the first. Milton was rarely happy with sequels; 
his The Passion , intended to parallel the Ode on the 
Morning of Christ's Nativity , was a complete failure. 
Yet one must suggest that, while nothing in Milton 
equals the first two books of Paradise Lost , the 
Paradise Regained is little inferior to the rest of the first 
epic. This view will, one may believe, gain ground 
as the poem is more widely read by a public which 
obstinately refuses to go beyond the twelfth book of the 
first poem, and will persist, when it may venture 
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farther, in judging the second book by features of the 
first which Milton did not intend to repeat. 

There is not space here to deal with the many 
criticisms to which Paradise host is open; many of 
them are theological and only a few concern the 
structure of the poem. When he wrote it, Milton 
was Arian in opinion, and he had no clear plan of the 
work in mind when he began it, so that we readily 
admit that Satan rather than God is the ultimate hero. 

What does concern us immediately is the poetry, 
and here Milton is supreme. He indulges his fond¬ 
ness for latinised words; he is occasionally turgid or 
frigidly formal—he has, in brief, faults which may be 
observed without difficulty. At the same time we see 
that he has made Blank Verse a new medium. It is 
broken up into “ paragraph ” sections so subtly that 
it is infinitely varied—as varied, in fact, as the structure 
of the single lines. The extra syllable with which he 
experimented in Com us is here more skilfully con¬ 
trolled ; the pause in each line is placed naturally and 
skilfully so as to secure the maximum effect; the 
running on of lines is employed with the greatest 
freedom. In this poem Milton forms a prosody, after 
years of successful experiment, which has affected 

English verse for 300 years. 

On the whole, Milton accomplished an advance in 

the writing of English which was definitive. Out of 
the efforts of Middle English to form a language and 
literary forms, Chaucer shaped a lasting prosody; 
Spenser reformed it and gave poetry impetus for 
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further development; Shakespeare and the Eliza¬ 
bethan dramatists gave the decasyllabic line new 
metrical units and cadences, a freedom in which it 
gained in power and colour and music; Milton 
tightened up the line again, so that it became Classical 
in its severe simplicity, and at the same time filled it 
with so many devices for metrical variety that he gave 
it the utmost freedom possible to English verse. With 
almost infallible judgment, he used every kind of 
metrical unit in his iambic lines, as well as the extra 
syllable. Apart from his “ paragraph ” innovation, 
then, he established a prosody which completed the 
work of his predecessors. It is as effective today, in 
underlying almost all forms of verse, as it was in 
Dryden or the great poets who followed him. It 
almost seems that Milton exhausted the possibilities of 
English verse for change in prosody. The language 
will change; inflection will change; new discoveries 
will be made. Until these things happen, what Milton 
did for the literature of his day will continue to be the 
source from which verse combinations and devices 
must draw their prototypes. What he constructed is 
built on the nature of the English language. It can 
do no other than endure. 

From II Penseroso 

Thus night oft sees me in thy pale career. 

Till civif-suited Morn appear, 

Not trick’d and frounced as she was wont 
With the Attic boy to hunt, 
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But kerchief’d in a comely cloud, 

While rocking winds are piping loud. 

Or usher’d with a shower still. 

When the gust hath blown his fill. 
Ending on the rustling leaves, 

With minute drops from off the eaves. 
And when the sun begins to fling 
His flaring beams, me. Goddess, bring 
To arched walks of twilight groves, 

And shadows brown that Sylvan loves 
Of pine, or monumental oak, 

Where the rude axe with heaved stroke 
Was never heard the Nymphs to daunt, 
Or fright them from their hallow’d haunt. 
There in close covert by some brook, 
Where no profaner eye may look, 

Hide me from day’s garish eye, 

While the bee with honied thigh, 

That at her flow’ry work doth sing, 

And the waters murmuring 
With such consort as they keep. 

Entice the dewy-feathered sleep; 

And let some strange mysterious dream 
Wave at his wings in airy stream 
Of lively portraiture display’d. 

Softly on my eyelids laid. 

And as I wake, sweet music breathe 
Above, about, or underneath, 

Sent by some Spirit to mortals good, 

Or the unseen Genius of the wood. 

But let my due feet never fail 
To walk the studious cloisters pale. 

And love the high-embowed roof, 

With antic pillars massy proof, 

And storied windows richly dight, 

Casting a dim religious light: 

There let the pealing organ blow. 

To the full voiced quire below. 
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In service high, and anthems clear. 

As may with sweetness, through mine ear. 

Dissolve me into ecstasies. 

And bring all heav’n before mine eyes. 

(ii) Jacobean Poetry 

(a) The School of Spenser—Allegorical and Descriptive 

Spenser’s immediate influence is shown in the work 
of Giles and Phineas Fletcher and of William Browne. 

Giles Fletcher was rector of Alderton, in Suffolk, in 
1623, and is the author of a poem in four cantos, 
entitled Christ's Victory and Triumph . The allegorical 
vein of Spenser is adopted, and some measure of his 
faculty for rich imagery is displayed. 

Phineas Fletcher, a clergyman in East Anglia, also 
favoured the allegory, but his most considerable work, 
The Purple Island, though picturesque at times, is less 
happy in its imagery, on the whole, than the work of 
Giles. 

The third follower, William Browne, was a man of 
more generous literary sympathies than the two 
Fletchers. He was a student of Chaucer and on 
friendly personal terms with, as well as an admirer of, 
Drayton, Jonson, and Chapman. A native of Devon, 
he was educated at Oxford and probably did scholastic 
work there for a number of years. His first work, 
Britannia’s Pastorals, was published in 1613, a pleasantly 
discursive narrative poem, written in couplets and 
interspersed, according to the convention of the time, 
with lyrics. After this poem came The Shepherd’s Pipe\ 
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and here something of Chaucer’s ease as well as 
Spenser’s sweetness may be traced. 

Henry More and Joseph Beaumont are less well 
known than the foregoing, not without good reason. 
Spenser’s spaciousness is carried by them to a merciless 
extreme. In an age when long-winded romances were 
accepted without demur, their philosophical poems 
The Song of the Soul and Psycho^oia may have found 
appreciative readers with a genius for patience. But 
they are the least favourable specimens of the Platonist 
school. 

(b) The School of Donne—Metaphysical and Lyric 

John Donne was born in London in 1573 (?). 

Eloquent and popular, he was appointed by the 
king to preach many sermons, and also chosen Pro¬ 
locutor to the Convocation in Parliament. 

Besides the Pseudo-Martyr his best known works are 
The Progress of the Soul , 1601; An Anatomy of the 
World , an elegy, 1611; and Epithalamium t 1613. 

In many ways it is not unfair to summarise Donne s 
remarkable genius by saying that he was an Eliza¬ 
bethan Browning; placed beside Spenser, the two poets 
shine somewhat in the same fashion as did Tennyson 
and Browning in the Victorian age. His metrical 
roughness, his bewildering allusivencss, his ardent 
imagination, his taste for metaphysics, and his un¬ 
expected divergence into sweet and delightful music 
all these things may remind the modern reader of the 
author of Sordello and Men and Women. He has a far 
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keener wit than Browning, though in the excessive 
voluptuousness of his early work there is no parallel 
with the virile though reticent passion of the Victorian. 
One of the most interesting things about him is his 
emphatic revolt from the smooth sweetness of most 
Elizabethan verse. 

His poetry falls naturally into three divisions: 
(1) Amorous, (2) Metaphysical, (3) Satirical. The 
amorous includes his earliest work, and the mingling 
at times of sensuality and cynical wit reminds one of 
Byron. His metaphysical and satirical work bulks the 
most largely, and towards the end of his life he wrote 
little verse, devoting his powers entirely to homiletical 
literature. 

His faults as a writer are the defects of his virtues, 
and characteristic of the time; the graceful and subtle 
fancies are worked occasionally to death and, like 
Browning, he has no respect for the reader who cannot 
follow his keen and incisive thought; while his poetry 
is the more difficult to construe because of its careless 
versification and excessive terseness. 

With Donne it may be said Elizabethan poetry 
closes and the Caroline poetry/begins. 

Robert Herrick (1591-1674) supported the Royalist 
cause. His principal poems are collected in the 
volumes Hesperides and Wit's Recreations. 

His work, like that of Donne, falls into three 
divisions : the amatory, the religious verse, and a 
number of epigrams. The epigrams are negligible; 
Herrick was no wit and his inventive fancy found no 
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suitable medium in this form of literature. The 
religious poems show a lively if not deep piety, more 
remarkable, perhaps, for awe and fear in presence of 
the inscrutable than for trust and hope. 

The happiest expression of Herrick’s power may be 
found in the love-poems, abounding in quaint and 
charming fancies set in lively west-country atmosphere. 

Many of the numbers in the Hesperides have found 
their way, and deservedly, into the best anthologies of 
our verse, such as the well-known lines To Anthea 
and the delightful Corinna Maying. He has much in 
common with Elizabethan song-writers, but there is 
about even his exquisite trifling a touch of pensive 
fantasy, and in his religious verse a meditative flavour, 
that makes for his inclusion in the school of Donne. 

To Daffodils 

Fair Daffodils, we weep to see 
You haste away so soon : 

As yet the early-rising Sun 

Has not attain’d his noon. 

Stay, stay 
Until the hastening day 

Has run 
But to the even-song; 

And, having pray’d together, we 
Will go with you along. 

We have short time to stay, as you, 

We have as short a Spring; 

As quick a growth to meet decay 
As you, or any thing. 

We die, 

As your hours do, and dry 

Away 
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Like to the Summer’s rain; 

Or as the pearl of morning’s dew. 

Ne’er to be found again. 

More strongly influenced by Donne, however, was 
Herrick’s contemporary Thomas Carew (1598 ?—1639 ?)• 

As a lyric writer he is among the finest of his age and, 
if lacking the spontaneity and freshness of Herrick, is 
his superior in fine workmanship. His amatory verse 
is less fanciful and more fiercely sensual than the 
languorous eroticism of Herrick and his best work is 
less considerable in bulk. His indebtedness to Donne 
lies in the flexibility of his style and in a certain 
strength. 

A good idea of his metrical ability may be gained 
from the study of his Persuasions to Dove y a clever piece 
of rhythmic cadence, artfully devised, and happily 
successful. 

Richard Crashaw (1613-49). His secular poems 
were called Delights of the Muses ; his sacred. Steps to 
the Temple, though the latter title was apparently the 
choice of his editors. He is excellent in religious verse; 
his best work lies undoubtedly in The Flaming Heart , 
though some of his lighter things have a pleasant grace 
about them, notably Wishes to his Unknown Mistress. 

Whoe’er she be. 

That not impossible She 
That shall command my heart and me; 

Where’er she lie, 

Lock’d up from mortal eye 
In shady leaves of destiny : 
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Till that ripe birth 
Of studies Fate stand forth, 

And teach her fair steps tread our earth; 

Till that divine 
Idea take a shrine 

Of crystal flesh, through which to shine : 

—Meet you her, my Wishes, 

Bespeak her to my blisses, 

And be ye call’d, my absent kisses. 

Henry Vaughan, a Welshman, who styled himself 
“Silurist”, was born in 1622. A serious illness in 
1651 led to a deep religious fervour, which thereafter 
appeared in his poems. His first work, Poems, with 
the Tenth Satire of Juvenal Englished , appeared in 1646, 
and a collection of poems and translations published 
anonymously in 1651, Silex Scintillans {Sparks from the 
Ylint ), is his best-known work and contains The 
Retre’at, and Beyond the Veil. He died in 1695. 

Vaughan, like Crashaw, was at heart a mystic, but 
more at home in sacred than in secular verse. His 
work never rises to the heights reached by Crashaw, 
but he had a considerable gift of fantasy and used it 
to decorate his serious muse rather than to weave 

garlands for his pagan love. 

The Re treat 

Happy those early days, when I 
Shined in my Angel-infancy ! 

Before I understood this place 
Appointed for my second race, 
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Or taught my soul to fancy aught 
But a white, celestial thought; 

When yet I had not walk’d above 
A mile or two from my first love. 

And looking back, at that short space 
Could see a glimpse of his bright face; 

When on some gilded cloud or flower 
My gazing soul would dwell an hour, 

And in those weaker glories spy 
Some shadows of eternity; 

Before I taught my tongue to wound 
My conscience with a sinful sound, 

Or had the black art to dispense, 

A several sin to every sense. 

But felt through all this fleshly dress 
Bright shoots of everlastingncss. 

“ The model of a man, a gentleman, and a clergy¬ 
man.” Such was the encomium of Coleridge on 
George Herbert (1593-1633), brother of Lord Herbert 
of Cherbury. 

Herbert’s chief claim upon us lies in his volume The 
Temple , which has always held the popular imagination. 
Of all the school of Donne he is the most widely read, 
by reason of his clearness of presentment and his 
happy knack for using conceits sufficiently obvious to 
most people. Along with this delicate didactic vein 
he shows a quaintness and daintiness characteristic of 
the time. The discerning reader will note also a 
welcome salt of humour in his work that preserved 
him from the extravagance into which so many of his 
contemporaries fell. 

Henry King (1592-1669) has no slight share of 
Donne’s subtlety, though little of his strength. He 
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wrote several exquisite love-songs, among them Tell 
me no more how Fair She is , which was very popular in 
his day, and certainly deserved and has achieved 


anthological fame. 

It may be gathered from these brief comments on a 
small but interesting group of writers that they stand 
somewhat apart from the crowd of song writers that 
follow hard upon the Elizabethan times, extending 
into the light-hearted transports of the Restoration 
writers. The spiritual fervour that gave its impelling 
power to Puritanism, and vitality to the Catholic 
reaction, is traceable in nearly all its adherents, though 
necessarily in varying intensity. The frank eroticism 
of the Elizabethan, however, in many cases still per¬ 


sists but coexists with supersensual rapture. 

The publication, between 1903 and 1910, of the 
poems of Thomas Traherne led to the rediscovery of a 
Metaphysical poet whose work disappeared almost as 
soon as he had written it. Born about 1672, of Welsh 
extraction, he took Holy Orders and published 
pamphlets which are unimportant, although their prose 
is pointed and reveals a poetic gift in their author. 
His poems, now issued as Poems (printed 1903) and 
Poems 0}Felicity (1910), show immaturity of technique, 
but penetrating insight and the true flame of jns^nmon. 

It is interesting to note a unity of thought betwce 
the writers of the Metaphysical school and W ords¬ 
worth. For example, Vaughan’s .The R ‘»‘ a '^™ y 
quoted) may be compared with this note by Traherne 

in his prose work. Centuries of Meditation : 
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“The corn was orient and immortal wheat, which never 
should be reaped, nor was ever sown. I thought it 
had stood from everlasting to everlasting ! The dust 
and stones of the street were as precious gold : the gates 
were at first the end of the world. The green trees 
when I first saw them through one of the gates trans¬ 
ported and ravished me, their sweetness and unusual 
beauty made my heart to leap, and almost mad with 
ecstasy, they were such strange and wonderful things.” 

The senses of childhood, acuter than those of older 
age, and the perceptions by which the outer world is 
received by mind growing conscious of itself and 
external reality, were constant subjects of Words¬ 
worth’s preoccupied thought. So it was also with 
some of the Metaphysical poets of this time. The 
connection between the metaphysical outlook on life 
and its purpose and the romantic outlook is well worth 
consideration. It is mentioned here merely as a 
suggestion to the reader who may wish, perhaps as an 
aid to an understanding of himself and his experiences 
as much as a help to understanding this aspect of 
English literature, to explore the ideas and emotions 
of others who, similarly aware of a link between their 
minds and Nature, were gifted with the power to 
express themselves and to outline the “ third per¬ 
sonality ” which the union of mind and Nature 
creates. It is in the exploration of this third entity 
(whose nature, says Wordsworth, is joy) that the real 
art of these poets is to be found. 
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(iii) Other Jacobean and Caroline Lyrist9 

Born in 1588, near Alton, Hampshire, George 
Withers was a student of law. In 1613 he was im¬ 
prisoned for his satire Abuses Stript and Wbipt , during 
which time he wrote a large number of poems, which 
he collected and published in 1622 as juvenilia. As a 
writer of amatory lyrics, he has little of the fantastic 
vein and sudden moods of pensive reflection peculiar 
to the little band recently considered. He is frank and 
fervent and surprisingly respectable for his age, in his 
amatory enthusiasms, while his famous song “ Shall I, 
wasting in Despair ” is an excellent example of his 


lyrical power. 

Edmund Waller led a most adventurous life; born 
1606 at Coleshill, Bucks, he was admitted at Lincoln’s 
Inn in 1622, and in 1647 was one of the commission who 
sat at Oxford to meet the king, and nearly lost his life for 
complicity in a plot to hold London for King Charles. 

A contemporary says, “ he was the delight of the 
house; and even at eighty he said the liveliest things ot 

any amongst them ”. He died in 1687. 

His reputation, as in so many cases, rests upon his 
songs, though he showed skill in the couplet after¬ 
wards used with such power by Dryden. He is 
graceful and accomplished always, on occasion 
fervent; and once at any rate, in his later years, hig y 
imaginative, as in this fine image : 


The soul’s dark cottage, battered and decayed, 

Lets in new light thro’ chinks that time hath made. 
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Among his lyric verses such pretty pieces as Go t 
Lovely Rose and On a Girdle may be instanced. 

Abraham Cowley (1618-67) is more interesting as a 
pioneer than as a poet. He stands midway between 
the metaphysical verse-writers and the common- 
sense school of Dryden. His prose, more remarkable 
on the whole than his verse, will be considered else¬ 
where. 

His couplet pieces are ingenious and clever, fore¬ 
shadowing the eighteenth-century methods, but are 
not inspiring reading. His lyrics are often sweet and 
graceful, but here, as in most of his work, a cu rious 
irresolution of attitude chills the reader. He is 
neither wholly with the song-writers nor with the 
clear and vigorous satirists of the new age. But as 
the harbinger of Dryden and Pope his work has an 
historical importance that must not be overlooked. 

Awake, awake, my Lyre 1 

And tell thy silent master’s humble tale 
In sounds that may prevail; 

Sounds that gentle thoughts inspire; 

Though so exalted she. 

And I so lowly be, 

Tell her, such different notes make all thy harmony. 

Hark 1 how the strings awake : 

And, though the moving hand approach not near. 
Themselves with awful fear 
A kind of numerous trembling make. 

Now all thy forces try; 

Now all thy charms apply; 

Revenge upon her ear the conquests of her eye. 
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John Suckling (1609-42) has a pretty wit, and there 
are few situations in life in which he cannot find food 
for laughter. Nor is the laughter coarse and cynical, 
as with many of his successors; it has a pleasant, 
mercurial quality that disarms the most captious. 

Take such an agreeable illustration as : 

Out upon it! I have loved 
Three whole days together ! 

And am like to love three more, 

If it prove fair weather. 

Time shall moult away his wings, 

Ere it shall discover 

In the whole wide world again 

Such a constant lover. 

But the spite on’t is, No praise 
Is due at all to me ! 

Love with me had made no stays, 

Had it any been but She ! 

Had it any been but She, 

And that very face; 

There had been, at least, ere this, 

A dozen in her place. 

Richard Lovelace, “ the most amiable and beautiful 
person that ever was beheld ”, was born in 1618. 

Lovelace strikes a more serious note, as witness the 
poignant lyrics especially associated with him: To 
Althea from Prison and On Going to the Wars His 
work is less sustained in merit than that of Suckling, 
but, if only for the verses quoted, he would deserve 

immortality. 
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When Love with unconfin£d wings 
Hovers within my gates. 

And my divine Althea brings 
To whisper at the grates; 

When I lie tangled in her hair 
And fetter’d to her eye, 

The birds that wanton in the air 
Know no such liberty. 

Stone walls do not a prison make, 

Nor iron bars a cage; 

Minds innocent and quiet take 
That for an hermitage; 

If I have freedom in my love 
And in my soul am free, 

Angels alone, that soar above. 

Enjoy such liberty. 

Another lyric-writer of fine power is Andrew 
Marvell, son of a Yorkshire clergyman. Born in 1621, 
educated at Cambridge, he became tutor to the daughter 
of Lord Fairfax, and afterwards acted in the same 
capacity to the nephew of Cromwell. After the 
Restoration he wrote a contemptuous work on the 
Growth of Popery and Arbitrary Government in Eng/and 
(1677). A collection of his poems appeared in 1680-81, 
and a second collection on Affairs of State in 1689. 

Puritanism is at once the source of his best and worst 
inspiration. It gives power and sustenance to his 
early work, and generates into scurrilous violence in his 
latest. In technique he was admirable and, while 
displaying no small measure of the charm and grace of 
the Cavalier lyrists, he unites with them a sobriety and 
restraint that are rarely found outside of Milton. 
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Perhaps his finest poem is the noble Horatian Ode to 
Cromwell\ while such verses as The Nymph , regretting 
the loss of her Faun show him no less favourably in a 
lighter mood. 

Francis Quarles was certainly one of the most 
prolific versifiers of the time. He was born in 1592. 

His most popular work, Emblems , was published in 
1635, before which he had written A Feast for Worms , 
1620; Hadassa , 1621; and Sion’s Elegies , 1625. 

He had a fatal facility for verse-making that has given 
his commentators some trouble in sifting from his 
work the precious ore. 


The World’s Emptiness 

She’s empty : hark, she sounds; ’tis void and vast. 

What if some flattering blast 
Of flatuous honour should perchance be there 
And whisper in thine ear. 

It is but wind, and blows but where it list, 

And vanishes like a mist, . 

Poor honour earth can give. What generous mind 
Would be so base to bind 

Her heaven-bred soul a slave to serve a blast of wind . 


She’s empty: hark she sounds; ’tis but a ball 
For fools to play withal. 

The painted film but of a stronger bubble, 

That’s lined with silken trouble. 

It is a world whose work and recreation 
Is vanity and vexation. 

A hag repaired with vice-complexion paint, 

A quest-house of complaint. . 

It is a saint, a fiend— worse fiend when most a saint. 
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William Davenant (1606-68), the son of an inn¬ 
keeper, succeeded Jonson as Laureate and was a 
playhouse manager during early Stuart times. In 
his youth he seems to have had some connection 
with Shakespeare; he was on cordial terms with 
Milton and late in life enjoyed the friendship of 
Dryden. Unlike most of the poets of the time, 
Davenant favoured descriptive romance, which, how¬ 
ever, bore little resemblance to the allegorical romances 
of Spenser. At this period French influences were 
returning to affect our literature, and the spell of 
Spain and the lure of Italy were on the wane. Sir 
William, together with William Chamberlayne, based 
their weighty poems Gondibert and Pbaronnida on the 
Gallic form of romance. It was a distinct departure, 
much fresher and more interesting than the ordinary 
Spenserian imitation, more popular than the classical 
epic, and a change from the inexhaustible fount of 
lyric verse. 

The lark now leaves his watery nest. 

And, climbing, shakes his dewy wings; 

He takes this window for the East, 

And to implore your light, he sings. 

Awake 1 awake 1 the morn will never rise 

Till she can dress your beauty in her eyes. 

The merchant bows unto the seaman’s star; 

The ploughman from the sun his season takes; 

But still the lover wonders what they are 

Who looks for day before his mistress wakes. 

Awake I awake 1 break through your veils of lawn; 

Then draw your curtains and begin the dawn. 
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